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HE European concert has not effected a great deal by its 
T demonstration in Turkish waters. Waging war on Quaker 
principles, with nothing to fall back on when the blank cartridge 
of diplomacy have been exhausted, does not impress the Turk. He 
understands powder and ball much better. 

The first effect of the demonstration was to make matters worse. 
Up to that time the Porte had professed a readiness to carry out 
the provisions of the Berlin Treaty, so far as Montenegro was con- 
cerned. The cession of Albanian territory having failed, the Sultan 
had professed no objection to the substitution of Dulcigno and the 
adjacent territory. But, with the appearance of the fleet in Turkish 
waters, his mood changed. The Montenegrins were warned that 
if they moved upon the town, in co-operation with the fleet of the 
Great Powers, the act would be regarded as a declaration of war. 
At this point there was a disposition to give up the plan of effect- 
ing the transfer of Dulcigno by means of the fleet. Some expedi- 
ent was searched for, by which to make the Sultan’s life a burden 
to him, without engaging in the hostilities which France and Ger- 
many deprecated. It was found in the occupation of an island of 
the Aigean, with possible annoyances to the Sultan’s interests at 
sea. 

Mr. Goschen obviated the necessity for this step by inducing 
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the Sultan to withdraw his opposition to the cession of Dulcigno, 
This put matters into as good a position as they occupied before 
the fleet assembled at Ragusa—but no better. Even this must 
have been effected by a pressure more than diplomatic. The Sul- 
tan’s predecessor was deposed because he was ready to grant all 
that Russia had asked in the matter of Bulgaria, and not ready to 
follow the lead of Sir Henry Eliot in resisting Russia. His present 
majesty, it seems, does not care to incur the wrath of these king- 
makers. He yielded before it was too late. 

But Dulcigno is not in the hands of the Montenegrins, and 
there is no probability of its immediate transfer. The Albanians 
have no right to it. It does not lie in the territory of any of 
their tribes, as did the lands whose cession to Montenegro was 
voted at Berlin. But they hate the Montenegrin Slavs so heartily, 
that they will avail themselves of any excuse to prevent the en- 
largement of their territory. 


On putting one’s self into the Turks’ place, it is easy to see that 
they have something to say for themselves. They do not know 
why Montenegro should be given an extension of territory, which 
it is not strong enough to take for itself. Judged even by 
that standard of civilization which is always held by Western 
Europe before the Turks as the model they should follow, the 
Montenegrins are little better than a lot of thievish and quarrel- 
some barbarians. On what principle shouid the Great Powers seek 
to enrich them by removing their neighbor’s landmarks? At 
first, they were to be enriched at the expense of the Albanians. 
Why should Albanian lands be given to Slavs, who could not 
assert to them the right of conquest? When that cession failed, 
Austria proposed that they should have Dulcigno and the adjacent 
country in stead. It never offered them Cattara and the lower 
end of Dalmatia, which lies, as Dulcigno does not, between Mon- 
tenegro and the sea, which has hitherto furnished the natural 
entrance to tliat country, and which is nearly as Slav as the Black 
Mountain itseif. Is it only at the expense of the Moslems that 
this petty Christian nationality is to be enlarged? And are Mos- 
lems expected to submit without a blow to seeing Dulcigno, the 
most intensely Moslem of Turkish seaports, handed over to new 
owners, who will not even tolerate Mohammedan believers within 
their territory ? 
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If the enlargement of Montenegro is to be regarded as an 
isolated transaction, the Turks are right, and the Western Powers 
are acting absurdly. Russia alone knows what she wants; be- 
cause to her the cession of Dulcigno represents the principle that 
the Balkan Peninsula belongs to the Slavs and the Orthodox 
Church by right of the majority, and that all others, whether 
Turks or Austrians, are intruders and must go. That is the ideal 
the Russian people have set before themselves, and in the long 
run they will achieve it. All the great permanent forces of race 
feeling and religious enthusiasm, are in their favor. They do not want 
to annex the peninsula to Russia. They want to see the people 
free as Slavs of the Greek Church, bound to Russia by ties of grati- 
tude, and more than ready, as masters of Constantinople, to con- 
cede to Russia those maritime rights whose denial has been a 
permanent source of bitterness. 

There are experienced observers of the European situation, who 
predict a renewal of the war between Russia and Turkey before 
another year. 


THE “ long list of agrarian murders in Ireland,” aggregating thus 
far three victims in two years, together with the numerous in- 
stances of lesser outrages on live stock and property, has led the 
English ministry to take steps for the arrest and prosecution of Mr. 
Parnell and other leaders of the Land League. We think they 
will find that they have made a bad blunder in taking this step. 
With the exception of two rash speeches, made by Mr. Dillon and 
a more obscure orator, and rebuked by the other representatives of 
the League, nota word has been reported as uttered at any of its 
meetings, which can fairly be regarded as actionable. Sofar fromad- 
vising murder and outrage, the League has discountenanced them 
very steadily, and if it has not been able to express much horror 
at the murder of such a man as Lord Mountmorris, it has at any 
rate expressed no approval of it. It is true that the League is 
laboring to produce a general agitation of the Irish people, but it 
is not unlawful to agitate for a lawful purpose. The League aims 
at no unlawful ends. It does not, like the Nationalists, propose the 
violent severance of Ireland from the English crown. At the most, 
its Home Rule members desire a legal restoration of the status of 
1783-1801, and the repeal of a union which is now admitted on all 
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hands to*have been effected with utter disregard of the wishes of 
the Irish people, and by the most infamous means politicians have 
at theit disposal. 

The plans of agrarian readjustment which the League propose, 
involve nothing unlawful. They ask that no one’s property shall be 
taken away without a fair compensation, and that simply the consid- 
eration of public welfare on which railroads are granted the right of 
way, shall be extended to the settlement of the Irish land question. 
Equally within the law are the means they propose to secure this 
end. They merely urge the tenants to offer a passive but united 
resistance to the unjust demands of their landlords, and to“ send to 
Coventry” any person who takes a farm after the eviction ofa 
former tenant. To these plans the Liberal ministry itself gave 
their virtual sanction by the Land Bill they introduced. And the 
Peers who rejected that bill have a large share of responsibility for 
the present condition of Ireland. 

That Mr. Parnell and his associates will be taken to England 
for trial, it is impossible to believe. England dare not make, be- 
fore the world, such a confession of her inability to control the 
island she has annexed. The Leaguers will be tried in Dublin, and we 
do not think it possible that any jurycan befound to convict them. If 
they are convicted, it will be a great gain to the Nationalist party, 
who see no hope for Ireland except in insurrection. It will show 
the Irish people that they need hope for nothing which they do 
not demand with arms in their hands. Whatever Mr. Parnell and 
his friends may desire, it will effect a transfer of the whole body of 
the Leaguers to the Nationalists. 


We referred, last month, to the admirable letters describ- 
ing “ A Visit to Donegal and Connaught,” which have been pub- 
lished by Mr. James H. Tuke, an English Quaker, who is now in 
this country. Mr. Tuke gives a most faithful and Friend-like ac- 
count of what he saw, and sums up in favor of such a change in the 
land system as will give fixity of tenure or will create a peasant- 
proprietorship. He does not think emigration a proper remedy, 
conceding the force there is in what was told him by the Bishop 
of Kerry,—*“ It is only the resource of an indolent and unpatriotic 
government that brings emigration forward as a cure for our present 
evils, whilst all the time there are millions of acres of waste land, 
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which only needs the employment of the wasted labor which 
abounds, to make it fruitful and give the needed means of living to 
our people.” Neither Mr. Tuke nor the Bishop seems to realize 
that the want of varied industry, and the forced concentration of the 
people’s labor upon agriculture exclusively, is the root evil in the 
economic condition of Ireland,—the evil which makes possible the 
wrongs ot the oppressive land system, as it leaves the people no 
choice but to accept land on any terms. 

Ireland has had another visitor inthe person of M. de Molinari, 
a French economist of the Manchester school. It was this gentle- 
man who, during his visit to the Centennial Exhibition, discovered 
that the streets of our country abound in bare—footed people, be- 
cause of the duty laid by our Tariff upon European shoes! His 
account of Ireland is what might have been expected. Her small 
farmers cannot exist, and the sooner they are wiped out by “ eco- 
nomic causes,” (which is Manchestrian for “the greed of landlords 
and capitalists,”) the better for the country and for themselves. 
It is true that small farmers exist and flourish in Belgium, to say 
nothing of France: but then the Irish have not the thrifty dispo- 
sition of the Belgians. Which reminds us of Swift’s remark, that 
before we charge the Irish with idleness, we should remember that 
England has left them nothing to do, by destroying their indus- 
tries. That a people who have had no chance to save should not 
have developed the habit of saving, is quite natural. In America 
and in Australia they do save, with such success as no Belgian ever 
dreamed of. The fall of a tree in New Mexico the other day killed 
a young Irishman who had gone thither a poor man, but died 
worth three and a half millions. Absolutely the richest man in the 
world, Mr. Mackay of California, isa native of Ireland. Nearly 
every city in America has its Irish mill-owners, manufacturers, con- 
tractors and merchants, into whose hands money has gathered dur- 
ing the last twenty years, at least as fast as into those of any other 
class. And these more notable instances are but the highest points 
in the great Irish movement toward competence’and wealth, which 
is represented by tens of thousands of fine farms, beautiful resi- 
dences, comfortable positions—outside of Ireland. This is the 
condemnation of the English rule in Ireland, that the Irish people 
have flourished everywhere but at home, and that while the Irish- 
man is, as Phillips said, the only alien in Ireland, he is welcomed 
as a source of wealth and power in every other land. 
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THE assassination of the Afghan Emir, Abd-ur-Rahman Khan, 
in his capital, has been anticipated several times during the present 
year, and may be charged fairly to the English, or, more strictly, 
to the Marquis of Hartington. Had the policy of evacuation been 
carried out as firmly asit wasannounced, the country would have 
been united peaceably under a ruler who owes gratitude to the Eng- 
lish. It is Hartington’s dallying with the proposal to retain Can- 
dahar, which has cost his royal client his life. It is as the ac- 
complice of the English, in their retention of Afghan soil, that the 
unhappy Emir has lost his life. For that delay there was no rea- 
son or excuse, except England’s mercantile policy, Every advance 
of Russia in Central Asia has narrowed the range open to the 
competition of Manchester and Birmingham. To resist, or at least 
to offset, this, was an avowed portion of the Jingo policy, and, 
when every other consideration moved the English to leave the 
country to its own people, this was appealed to, with a view to se- 
cure the retention of Candahar and its isolation from Cabul. Abd- 
ur-Rahman Khan has fallen a victim to the commercial rapacity of 
English traders. 


Tue October elections have proved highly satisfactory to the 
Republicans. In Ohio their majority is about 20,000, with a gain 
of 2,000 in Mr. Garfield’s own district. In Indiana they have a 
plurality of 7,141. In West Virginia they have made large gains, 
but have not overthrown the Democratic majority. 

These results indicate the election of Mr. Garfield in November. 
To the 138 votes of the Solid South the Democrats must add 47 
votes from the North, to elect General Hancock. If they had carried 
Indiana, New York would have been sufficient. Without Indiana, 
they must have not only New York, but also New Jersey and Con- 
necticut, or else Maine and New Jersey. They claim all these 
States, but the more outspoken among their supporters repudiate 
the claim. How Connecticut will go was shown very clearly by 
the town elections in September. In Maine, only the Greenback 
half of the Fusion ticket has any chance of election. The Demo- 
cratic half is replaced by Greenbackers on the regular Greenback 
ticket, making sure that the Republicans and not the Democrats 
will secure those three electors, if they do not, as is likely, secure 
the whole seven. 
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Even as regards New York and New Jersey, the Democratic 
chances are diminished very decidedly. The Republicans have 
succeeded in rallying to their support the solid mass of our busi- 
ness interests. Not only the manufacturers, who are powerful in 
both States, but the bankers, the produce dealers, and nearly all who 
are anxious for the continuance of our present prosperity,are taking 
a hand to secure these two States, We should not have been 
greatly astonished if Indiana had gone Democratic. A Republican 
plurality of 75 instead of 7,551, we should have regarded as a solid 
victory. But we shall be greatly disappointed if General Hancock 
gets a single electoral vote from either New York or New Jersey. 


THESE elections not only indicate the election of Mr, Garfield, 
but also promise a Republican majority in the next House of Repre- 
sensatives, The gains in the Ohio and Indiana delegations are 
both very considerable, and the set of feeling in other quarters is 
such as to indicate the choice of Republicans to fill many seats 
now occupied by the Democrats. This is a matter of great im- 
portance to the interests of the nation. The experiment of carry- 
ing on the government with the legislature in the hands of one 
party and the executive in those of the other, has not been satis- 
factory. It has done much to nullify Mr. Hayes’s good influence 
throughout the years of his administration, and to cripple his policy 
as regards both the North and the Civil Service. It may seem an 
ideal arrangement to those who think it of the most importance to 
play off one party against the other, and thus to secure a safeguard 
against certain abuses. But the logical outcome of this view would 
be the abolition of the Government itself. Besides, we have learnt 
during the last five years that, important as is purity in the public 
service, it is not the only thing, Ability and efficiency can not be 
dispensed with, and efficiency we can not secure so long as Con- 
gress and the President are pulling in different directions. 

The nation, in expressing its confidence in Mr. Garfield, will do 
well to elect a Congress in harmony with his views of public 


policy. To elect a President, and then to nullify him, is a poor 
business, 


Up toa certain stage in the campaign, the Republicans were 
making the Southern issue the chief one. Maine changed their 
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minds as to the wisdom of that course. Mr. Blaine has almost a 
patent right to “the bloody shirt,” and he had waved it with great 
vigor and poor results. From whatever cause, a change came over 
the tenor of the Republican speeches. The business situation; the 
permanence of Resumption, but above all the Tariff, were brought 
to the front. The Democrats did not change front as rapidly. 
They have the political instinct to know that north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, it is for them a sore subject. They knew it would bea 
fatal blunder to press their Free Trade platform in many sections of 
the country. Not till the vote in Indiana had been counted, did 
they discover how dangerous it is in any northern community. They 
now admit that it was that which hurt them. 

General Hancock has condescended to attempt to explain away 
the “ Tariff for Revenue only” of the Cincinnati platform. How 
any Democratic manufacturer or workman could be encouraged to 
vote for him by these explanations, we fail to see. They show him 
to be a man of loose and confused ideas on the whole subject,—a 
man whose opinions on this great issue have yet to crystallize, and 
one likely to prove a nose of wax in the hands of the Southern 
Free Traders, if he should be elected. That he should have done 
this thing,—the one undignified act of his campaign,—shows that 
the Democratic leaders who suggested it, are fully aware of what 
hurt them in October. 

Another attempt to reassure our manufacturers in this matter 
has been made by Mr. David A. Wells and Mr. J. S. Moore. Of 
Mr. Wells and his rancorous hostility to the Protection Policy, 
which he always advocated until he visited England, we need not 
speak. Mr. Moore is a Scotchman, and somewhat more bitter and 
reckless in his statements than Mr. Wells. The two unite in a 


public letter, with proposals for a new Tariff, from which we take 
the following : 


« A tariff for revenue does not mean free trade; for, under the 
present system of deriving from duties on imports a large propor- 
tion of the revenue necessary to defray the large expenditure of 
the national government, a tariff for revenue necessarily means a 
comparatively and absolutely high tariff, and one that in all con- 
science ought to satisfy any reasonable demands for protection.” 


This statement is simply untrue, and only ignorance of the facts 
of political economy and of the terms it employs, could be any 
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one’s excuse for supposing it true. If by Free Trade is meant, let 
us say, such a policy as England pursues, then “a Tariff for Rev- 
enue’ and Free Trade are identical, So it has always been un- 
derstood. Indeed, the very definition of Free Trade is that it is that 
policy which imposes duties on imports simply with reference to 
the receipts thus secured to the national treasury, and with no 
other object. And it necessarily, as these gentlemen know, re- 
quires the imposition of duties—on all except articles of prime 
necessity that cannot be made at home,—which are too low for 
any kind of protection. For, as all experience shows, and espec- 
ially that of Mr. Gladstone in readjusting the English Tariff during 
Sir Robert Peel’s administration, the lower the duty on other arti- 
cles the higher the revenue, down to a range of duties far below 
the level of the mildest Protection. It is true that these gentlemen 
omit that little word “ only” in their attempt to reassure our man- 
ufacturers as tothe meaning of the Democratic proposals. They 
may have forgotten it, but the country has not. 

Professor W. S. Sumner follows a more manly course. Recog- 
nizing the fact that the issue is clearly made between Free Trade 
and Protection, by the two platforms and by the speakers on them, 
he rushes into the fray on the Free Trade side with all his might. 
He is the Horatius Cocles who will keep the bridge against the in- 
vading host. We hardly know of two Northern Free Traders to 
fight by his sid e, unless it be Mr. Graham MacAdam and some other 
local obscurity. A month ago, we would have mentioned Messrs. 
Moore and Wells, but even they have beaten a retreat with General 
Hancock, and are chiefly anxious to show that nobody means Free 
Trade after all. But if nobody means Free Trade, why are such 
inveterate and unqualified free traders so anxious for the victory 
of the party that seems to talk that way ? 

Mr. Barnum and the other managers of the Democratic cam- 
paign in Indiana played their part very poorly. It is, therefore, 
not unnatural that they should try to cover up bad work by scold- 
ing, and by boasting of what they mean to do. They charge that 
Indiana was carried by the corrupt use of Republican money. If this 
be true, they owe it to the public to lay the details before it, just 
as Mr. Blaine does in regard to the Maine electton. Until they 


do so, it will be the duty of every American to believe that they 
have uttered a false charge. 
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That the Republicans did not buy votes, that they had not the 
means to buy them to any large extent, we have the best reasons 
for believing. Mr. John C. New is reported as saying that the 
Democrats spent $350,000 in Indiana, of which much was thrown 
away. But we svow that up tothe date of the October election, the 
funds raised by the Republican party authorities, for Indianaand all 
other purposes, fall far short of what Mr. New says was spent in 
that state on the other side. Of course, there was something done 
at raising funds in the state itself. But we doubt if all that went 
into the treasuries of both parties, from local contributions, would 
make up the difference between these twoamounts, If it did, then 
Indiana is richer or more generous than Pennsylvania. 

That no great weight is to be attached toanything Mr. Barnum 
says, he has given reason for believing. His National Committee 
came into possession of what they believed to bea letter of Mr. 
Garfield’s on the Chinese question. They believed it genuine, as 
Mr. Randall and Mr. Hewitt both thought they recognized the 
handwriting, and as such they gave it to the public. It professed 
to be addressed to Mr. H. L. Morey, of the Employers’ Union of 
Lynn., Mass., in January, 1880. Its publication brought out the 
facts that there has been no Employers’ Union in Lynn since 1878, 
that no H. L. Morey ever belonged to it during its existence, and 
that, indeed, no such man is known to anybody in Lynn. Mr 
Garfield, on being shown the letter, promptly telegraphed that it 
it was “a stupid forgery.” This would have been enough for 
a man who was anxious to fight his campaign on a truthful basis. 
But Mr. Barnum, after being told that the letter has been stamped 
a forgery, and that Mr. H. L. Morey isa myth, replies that that 
makes no matter, for Gen. Garfield did write it! 


Mr. Evarts’s speech was made in New York and was one of 
the wittiest and in many respects among the ablest of the cam- 
paign. He rang clever changes upon the various Democratic can- 
didates since 1860, so often described as “ better than their party ” 
in the pleas put forward for their election, and admitted that Judge 
Black had happily described Mr. Garfield when he spoke of him as 
personally one of the honestest, warmest-hearted, most guileless 
men that he ever knew,—as a man of genius, of learning, of elo- 
quence, of popular power—but in politicsand in government una- 
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ble to be “any better than his party.” Of the Democratic candi- 
date, Mr. Evarts spoke fittingly, as a great and faithful general of 
the war, and a faithful general in his place in the army since the 
war. It was only as the “superb” candidate of the Democratic 
party, that Gen. Hancock became a legitimate object of criticism, 
as though his single merit were enough to outweigh the Grants 
and the Lincolns, the generals and statesmen, living and dead, who 
carried the country through the greatest crisis of its existence. 
Mr. Evarts knew of but one other “Superb” in history, the Tar- 
quinius Superbus, who slew Servius Tullius the liberator 
of the plebeians, and who put to death all the senators 
who voted for their political emancipation. He drew a witty 
parallel between the two “Superbs,’—not altogether fairly, 
as the Latin swperdus is not the equivalent of the English 
‘superb;”’ but he overlooked one circumstance which might have 
added to the point and force. When the citizens of Rome sought, 
some decade ago, for a fitting contribution to the great Lincoln 
monument at Springfield, they passed by the monuments of Re- 
publican and Imperial times, and selected a stone from the great 
cloaca, the only work which:dates from the reign of Servius Tullius, 
the emancipating king. Their choice was based not so much upon 
the supreme antiquity of that vast piece of masonry, as on the his- 
toric resemblance of the American president’s career to that of the 
ancient king, whose work was obliterated, as his life wasextinguish- 
ed, by the “ Superbus”’ who succeeded him. 


It was a pleasant surprise to find Mr. Evarts coming forward so 
decidedly as a Protectionist, and appealing toa New York audience 
to support the Republican party as the party which declined to 
place the American workman on a par with the pauper laborer ot 
Europe. Had he not done so, he would have been, to that extent, 
out of harmony with the other spokesmen of the party. They all, 
with the natural exception of Mr. Schurz, have called attention to 
the “ Tariff for Revenue only” of the Democratic platform. That 
Mr. Evarts would do the same might have been inferred from a re- 
cent publication of the State Department. But some of the people 
who, in the Fifth Avenue Conference of 1876, tried to yoke the 
Reforming section of the Republican party to the Free Trade 
chariot, must have been disagreeably surprised at finding the 
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second choice of that famous and futile assembly declare himselt 
a Protectionist. Never, in truth, has the Republican party 
taken so decided a stand on the old Whig principles as during the 
present campaign; and a Free Trader on a Republican platform 
will soon feel himself as much out of place as does a Pennsylvanian 
protectionist on the platform of the party who are avowed enemies 
of American manufactures. 

On this head Mr. Evarts gave the Republican party a hint, 
which they would do well to take. He pointed to the absurdity 
of Irish and German voters casting their suffrages so as to bring 
their adopted country within the area of the evils which have forced 
them to leave their native country. To our Irish voters, especially, 
the Republican party can make the strongest appeal. Ireland owes 
more than half its miseries to being forced into free trade with the 
powerful nation which holds her in subjection. The safe cue foran 
Irishman in America is to do the contrary of what England wants 
him to do; and the one service that England now desires of him 
is to vote the Democratic ticket all the time. Every such vote is 
helping to perpetuate the system by which Ireland has been im- 
poverished, and to give a sanction, which the English crave, for the 
ideas upon which that system is founded. But every Irish Re- 
publican vote is a blow at that selfish commercial supremacy upon 
which England’s military power is based, and is, in the long run, 
a blow, also, for the liberation of all those who groan under her 
yoke. 

Of this, the better informed leaders of the Irish Natioralists are 
well aware. They lament the local alliances which have given the 
Irish vote to the Democratic party. They recognize in Matthew 
and Henry C. Carey the wisest and most legitimate counsellors of 
American Irishmen, and they would be glad to co-operate with the 
Republican leaders in any effort to put a stop to this unnatural as- 
sociation by showing the Irish voters what British Free Trade did 
for Ireland, and what it means to do for America. An offer to that 
purpose was made during the present summer, and it is much to 
be regretted that circumstances prevented its acceptance. 

On the other hand, it is to be 1egretted that there lingers in the 
Republican ranks something of the Know-Nothing feeling, which 
prevents their earnestly seeking such an alliance. It is not that 
they despise the Irish half so heartily as do the autocratic leaders 
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of the Democratic party. But, finding the Irish vote arrayed so 
constantly on the side of the champions of negro slavery, they have 
conceived a certain contempt for people who seem to welcome lib- 
erty for themselves only, but to deny it to every one else who is 
not of the same skin. But surely the time has come for this color- 
line to vanish out of our politics, and for the Republicans to invite 
to co-operation all who agree that popular liberty, national au- 
thority and varied industries shall be preserved to the American 
people. 


Mr. Evarts made a second speech in Brooklyn, in which the 
most remarkable point was his calm and sensible arraignment of 
the Solid South. He did not hold the South criminal in voting as 
a unit for the Democratic party, any more than he would have held 
the North criminal for being solid in support of the Republican 
party. His indictment turned upon the fact that this solidity had 
been secured by banishing free discussion and honest voting from 
the Southern States, so that one party, whatever the change of 
opinion among the legal voters, is secured 138 electoral votes 
without any effort on its part, and required merely to find 47 more 
in the free North to complete a national majority. This he regarded 
as cutting off the Southern States from their natural and wholesome 
relation to the rest of the nation. His presentation of the case is 
the more valuable, as presenting this Southern matter in just the 
shape in which the Republican case commends itself to the sober 
judgment of the people at large. The presentation of that case to 
which Mr. Blaine and General Butler have accustomed us, has no 
longer any hold on the public mind. The solidity of the South is 
indeed one of the features of our political situation, which is in- 
fluencing greatly the present election. It is weighing with people 
who are saying little or nothing about it, and who, at the same 
time, deplore the necessity of arraying North against South in the 
old fashion. Few of our Republican speakers seem to us to have 
reached this class of voters. We think Mr. Evarts did so, and we 
hope that he, and not Mr. Blaine, will become the model for the 
treatment of the subject. 


Tue wide and deep interest felt in the present campaign, is evi- 
denced by the appearance on the platform of persons who now 
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make their first appearance in political discussion. The most re- 
markable instance is, of course, that of Mr. Grant, but that of Mr. 
Clemens (“ Mark Twain,”) is hardly less striking. Mr. Clemens 
evidently entertains the opinion that we have treated General 
Grant rather shabbily, while he assures him that the country is 
ready to reward his services in any cheap and inexpensive way. 
That our humorist’s sympathies are on the side of Protection, was 
evident so long ago as his connection with the Buffalo Express, 
when he paid his respects to'some Free Traders, who sneered at 
our Pennsylvania steamship line. 


Ir was not to be expected that Mr. Wade Hampton would raise 
the issue of truthfulness during this campaign. We have no dis- 
position to be harsh with the gentleman, and the Northern people 
have none. A man who succumbs to a great temptation, in order 
to rescue his party from a predicament in which his looseness of 
speech had placed them, is not to be forthwith branded a liar. The 
act may be, and in this instance we believe is, contrary to the whole 
tenor of the man’s life. But when a man has made such a false 
step, it would be wisest for him to do nothing to remind the public 
of it, but rather to “tarry in Jericho till his beard be grown.” 
Mr. Hampton has not thought that the best way of procedure. 
Finding in one of Mr. Sherman’s speeches a passage in which his 
own. name is associated with that of the Ku-Klux, he demanded an 
explanation, and not finding it to his mind, he challenged the 
Secretary in due form to fight a duel, after calling him a liar. Mr. 
Hampton forgot that the provisions of “the code” exempt a 
gentleman from fighting one whose honor is “under a cloud,” 
whatever the provocation. When Benedict Arnold spat on an 
English officer’s coat, the latter wiped it off merely, as he could 
not cross swords with a traitor. And when a man has been 
charged with untruth by thousands of his countrymen on the plat- 
form and in the press, but has taken no notice of the charges, then 
sees fit to raise the issue of truthfulness in this fashion, he is not 
entitled even to what Southern barbarism calls “ the satisfaction 
due to a gentleman.” 


Tuat Mr. Hampton was ever a member of the Klan, Mr. Sher- 
man did not assert, and there is no reason to believe. But that he 
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has profited politically by a system of political management which 
is essentially the same as that of the Klan, no sane man in the 
North can doubt. Mr. Hampton, it is true, recently assured a 
northern audience that there are no outrages committed on Re- 
publicans in the South. It seems to have been Mr. Sherman’s as- 
sertion to the contrary, in his letter, which brought his wrath to 
the fighting point. But it is only a few weeks since Mr. Hampton’s 
own organ called on the red shirts to attend a Republican meeting, 
because the Republicans had refused to “ divide time” with Demo- 
cratic speakers. That invitation was accepted, the meeting broken 
up, and several negroes shot, as they stood talking politics infront 
of the house of one of them, by some of these very red coats as 
they rode past; so Democratic papers tell us. Had this thing 
been done in any corner of New Hampshire or Vermont, and had 
its victims been a number of General Hancock’s supporters, the 
country would have rung with the story of “ Republican outrage.” 
But the victims are only South Carolina negroes, and there are no 
outrages in South Carolina. Wade Hampton gives us his word 
for it. 


THE Ship Owners’ Convention in Boston seem to have taken 
as their motto a modification of the muser’s maxim: “Ships, get 
ships; by right means if you can, but at any rate get ships!” 
For this great purpose, they are free-traders at one end of their 
platform and yet protectionists at the other. They want to see our 
registration thrown open to foreign-built vessels, yet to see a bounty 
put upon vessels of American build. The general recommenda- 
tion of the Convention will have no weight withthe public. They did 
not adapt them to any strain of public feeling. They resolved and 
speechified as if ships were to be our salvation—an opinion the 
public does not entertain. But their minor suggestions, especiallyas 
regards the hardships inflicted upon ship-owners by the law of dis- 
charge and some other laws, deserve attention. 


For the first time ina good many years, our medical schools 
have begun their sessions with no bogus colleges to lower their 
prestige or injure their good name. Now that this greater evil is 
removed, is it not time for the public and the medical profession to 
give some attention to the lesser, but real, evils connected with med- 
ical education ? 
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In nearly all our colleges the course covers but two years. Each 
professor lectures to all the students in attendance, either on the 
whole of the subject which has been assigned to his teaching, or on 
one half his subject this year and the other half the next. There is 
no pretence of adapting the instruction tothe capacity of less and 
more advanced students. The student who comes when the Pro- 
fessor is occupied with what is properly the first half of the sub- 
ject, hears the two halves in their proper order. For the student 
who comes the next year, the cart is put before the horse. 

Under the same antiquated arrangement there are no examina- 
tions except at the end of the course. No pains are taken to ascer- 
tain whether the student is following up the course of study. His 
degree depends on his good luck in getting the questions he can 
answer in a single examination at the end. 

This system was, perhaps, too severely described, when it was 
called “a decent way of selling a degree.” Its practical adminis- 
tration varies, of course, with the patience, the conscientiousness, 
and the watchfulness of each professor. But it leaves too many 
loopholes for the remissness and weakness of human nature. 

It is not approved by the medical profession generally. The 
National Medical Association have called repeatedly for the sub- 
stitution of a three-years’ graded course, with repeated examina- 
tions. The Medical Faculty of Harvard University have the credit 
of being the first to act on this suggestion. But of the larger and 
older medical schools, it was the University of Pennsylvania which 
first gave up the old system and adopted the new. The result 
has been entirely satisfactory, There has been no falling off in 
the attendance of students. The greater severity and thorough- 
ness of the course have attracted a better class of young men,— 
those most anxious for thoroughness in their trainining. A New 
York College has followed, or is about to follow, this example, 
Shall we not soon be able to say that all the medical schools of 
this city are on this better footing ? 





TIMOUR THE TATAR.* 


‘THE object of this paper is to exhibit, so far as possible, the 
[ character of a celebrated and much misunderstood man, by 
means of his own words. Some historical and ethnographical out- 
line of his age and race suggests itself, however, as a natural intro- 
duction to the “Institutes” of Timour. Although pessimists may 
discredit conclusions pointing to indefinite progress, and a retrospec- 
tive tendency render men doubtful of any fundamental superiority 
to their more remote progenitors—it is undeniable that the present 
era possesses some negative advantages, at least, to which the 
« good old times,” so constantly praised and so commonly miscon- 
ceived, could make no claim. If we have not been wholly delivered 
from those greater misfortunes—« plague, pestilence and famine, 
battle and murder and sudden death ’’—that we are accustomed to 
beseech heaven to avert, it is no more than a statement of 
acknowledged fact to say that, in these respects, the present 
compares most favorably with the past. Plagues and famines, such 
as history records, cannot now occur in any civilized country—war 
from economic causes has become the last resource, and murder at 
this time cannot be said to occur with itsformer frequency. Beyond 
this, the tendency to death has been checked by hygienic science to 
a degree that philanthropy neither accomplished nor imagined to 
be possible, and by “taking thought,’ man has both increased his 
stature and lengthened his life. Among the great and terrible 
calamities that visited nations in an earlier period, barbarous inva- 
sion appears, from its immediate consequences, to have been the 
greatest and most irremediable—to have admitted of the fewest 
sources of consolation and left the least hope of reparation. Tried 
by their results, these events conformed to the first view contin- 
gently upon the character of the invaders—and upon this, not only 
in so far as typical features were concerned, but also in respect of 
those subordinate traits acquired by resicence and contact, during 
periods not far removed from that of their irruption. Still, under 
the most favorable conditions, the disasters accompanying these 
inroads were well nigh incalculable. The mad slaughter, the 

*INSTITUTES, POLITICAL AND MILITARY.—Written originally in the Mogul language 
by the Great Timour, improperly called Tamerlane. First translated into Persian by 
Abu Taulib Alhusseine, and thence into English; with marginal notes by Major 
Davy: 1770-73.” 
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intolerable outrages always inflicted, and the useless and widespread 
ruin of all industries they occasioned, together with the disease and 
degradation that followed in the footsteps of savage hordes, seem 
almost to sum the possibilities of misfortune. But there remained 
evils greater than those referred to and far more lasting. Bya 
provision of nature, the memory of their forefathers’ afflictions dis- 
appeared from their descendants recollection. Succeeding genera- 
tions could reéstablish trade, restore defaced cities, and possibly 
regain and increase their political power, but a library or a work of 
art once destroyed, was irrevocably lost ; and though others might 
be created, this was gone forever. No man can now determine, 
even approximately, the cost of ancient war in this regard. We 
hear much of the power of knowledge, but of the deeds that blind, 
giant ignorance has done, who can speak adequately? For a 
thousand years, Europe and Asia were periodically overrun by 
barbarians. Inall instances, the direct effects of their presence, were 
unfortunate in the highest degree, and, although in the case of the 
Teutonic nations, the ultimate results of their immigration were 
of surpassing benefit to the countries they overwhelmed, this 
cannot be said of any other invaders, and least of all, of the Tur- 
anians, either in the east or the west. In one point of view, both 
Goth and Hun are on the same level. Neither could make good 
much of the damage they did, and in so far as this was the case, 
their presence anywhere was an undeniable evil. The former 
elaborated a civilization in many respects superior to that which 
they overthrew; but what they alike destroyed was nothing less 
than a portion of the intellectual inheritance of mankind. In many 
important departments they have almost expunged the past, and in 
all made blanks that can never be filled. 

When, however, the invading people are themselves contrasted, 
great differences become at once manifest. In one case, for example, 
future civilization was possible; in the other, it was not to be 
hoped for. There is a singular and persistent error generally 
diffused among men, to the effect that progress is the natural 
tendency of all the types of mankind, and, as a corollary, that 
declension begins whenever advance ceases. The entire evidence 
of history goes to show that, so far from this being the case, “a 
stationary state is by far the most frequent condition of man,” and 
progression the “rare and occasional exception.” The degree of 
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development in all living beings, whatsoever, depends upon their 
capacity to adjust themselves to their environment, and in accord- 
ance with this law, historic ethnography has broadly discriminated 
the human race into groups corresponding with their power of 
adaptation to constant or variable surroundings. Without entering 
further upon the subject of “ nation changing,” it is enough to say 
that the two families who have been most conspicuous in the great 
historic movements of masses, afford a striking illustration of the 
fallacy just referred to. When, in the fifth century, the Visigothic 
branch of the Teutonic race occupied Gaul from the Rhone to the 
Pyrenees, and their congeners, the Franks and Burgundians subse- 
quently conquered and colonized its western and northern provinces, 
there was neither in the initiatory conflict nor the internecine wars 
that followed, any attempt to obliterate the remains of Grecian and 
Gallo-Roman civilization. What they destroyed was ruined in 
ignorance, not intentionally, and no-trace of that determination to 
erase all the records of their predecessors, which Mongolian con- 
querors have commonly exhibited, has ever been charged against 
them. On the contrary, in obedience to the laws of their organiza- 
tion, they adopted, as far as they were able, the legislation, literature 
and religion of the conquered, and the schools of Narbonne, Arles, 
Vienna and Toulouse, were soon filled with German students. 
Attila’s boast, that the grass never grew where his horse had trod, 
was characteristic, and so awful were the results of his invasion of 
Europe, that it is not surprising that the posts who bore south- 
ward the news of his march, should have represented the Huns as 
the offspring of the witches of Scythia and infernal spirits. 

Some prefatory remarks upon the Mongolian and Scythian 
tribes with whom Timour overwhelmed half the ancient world, 
would seem to be necessary, for the reason that while sufficiently 
accurate records of his actions are readily obtainable, the whole sub- 
ject of the races he subjected, or who composed his armies, is in- 
volved in a maze of contradiction and error. It may be assumed 
that but few persons can fail to perceive the importance of these 
ethnic traits in modifying the relation between victors and con- 
quered, of which an example has just been given. 

The ethnology of these Asiatic steppes is not a very promising 
subject, perhaps, so far as its general interest is concerned, but the 
absolute necessity for including the science of races ina prepara- 
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tion for all philosophical studies of history need scarcely be insisted 
upon. Race questions, in fact, underlie all others, and in this 
instance their importance is revealed by the striking contrast ex- 
isting among the descendants of those nations who marched under 
the command of the Great Khan—contrasts that nothing less than 
genetic peculiarities, that is to say, differences organized by the 
operation of the law of heredity, can adequately account for. 

The application of the terms Scythian and Mongole has varied 
greatly at different periods. When Herodotus wrote an abstract 
of the accounts he received from the Greek colonists on the Euxine, 
Scythia was supposed to be a square with sides five hundred miles 
long. Both he, and Hesiod before him, described the manners of 
the Scythians—Scoloti they called themselves—accurately and in 
strict accordance with the statements of subsequent travellers, 
According to Niebuhr, the southern frontier of Scythia (which was 
the only part of the country known to Herodotus), embraced all 
the territory lying on the Euxine, except the Tauric Chersonesus, 
from the mouth of the Danube to the sea of Azof. Rawlinson ex- 
tends it to the debouchure of the Don, but however this may be, 
with the fame of the Scythians, who, Thucydides said, would have 
been invincible if they could have submitted to discipline, ancient 
report enlarged their country until all the unexplored portions of 
eastern Europe and western Asia were included in the term Scythia, 
and Scythian became a general expression for any unknown barba- 
rian, When the Sarmatians conquered the original territory, and 
gave their name to it, the Greeks (whom Alexander’s expedition 
had made imperfectly acquainted with the nations beyond the Oxus 
and Jaxartes), transferred the title of Scythians to them, and 
thenceforth the Alexandrian and Koman geographers always spoke 
of Scythia as an Asiatic country, comprehending all the northern 
part of the continent between China and the Volga, an immense 
expanse roughly divided by the Himalayas and their spurs into 
Scythia z#¢/ra and extra Imaus. 

The authentic history of the ancient European Scythians is not 
very complete. In the seventh century B.C. they dispossessed the 
Cimmerians, and following them towards Asia Minor, passed—pos- 
sibly by mistake—east of the Caucasus into Media. Their inroad 
compelled Cyaxares to raise the siege of Nineveh, and after his de- 
feat they occupied the empire as far as the boundary of Palestine 
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for the next twenty-eight years. A successful revolt restored the 
Median dynasty, and the expulsion of the Scythian hordes termi- 
nates the first era of their history, The ill-advised and disastrous 
campaign that Darius made in retaliation for the invasion of his 
empire, is the second fact intheirannals. But little more is known 
of this war than that he accomplished nothing, lost great numbers 
of men, and except for the fidelity of his Indian allies, would have 
been utterly destroyed at the Danube. This event occurred in the 
early part of the sixth century B.C., and with it the Scythians, 
originally so called, vanish from history. When Alexander in- 
vaded Sarmatia, its former name had become obsolete, and the 
intermixture of races had essentially altered the people. The 
boundaries of the country conquered by the Macedonians are very 
uncertain, but what the Roman authors meant by Sarmatia was 
nothing less than the whole area surrounded by Germany, Pannonia, 
Dacia, the Tauric Chersonesus, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, Scythia, 
and those unknown and trackless deserts that stretched away noth- 
wards to the “ Sea of Darkness.” By this time, however, the Sar- 
matians—progenitors of the Sclaves, Hamaxobii, Roxolani, Venedi 
Alani, &c.-—were well known, and their descent from the Scythians 
and Amazons was looked upon as mythical. The vagueness of 
ancient geographers about Scythia corresponds to the confusion 
existing among modern ethnologists. Niebuhr and Bockh, for ex- 
ample, call the Scythians of Herodotus Mongolians, and are sup- 
ported by Thirwall and Grote in the surprising statement that they 
were the ancestors of the Huns, Bulgarians, and Turks! Two dif- 
ferent theories about the Huns have been formed. The first iden- 
tifies them with those wandering Hiong-nee, whom historians have 
made almost as ubiquitous as theologians have the lost tribes of 
Israel. Humboldt, Klaproth, Grimm, Rawlinson, &c., assert, on the 
contrary, their relationship to the Finnish branch of the Indo- 
Europeans. The latter is doubtless a more correct genealogy, but 
this much is certain: if the Huns were Mongolians, they could 
have had no genetic affinity with either the Bulgarians or Turks, 
who were not Tatars, or at least not so in the sense of being 
nations of Mongol descent. De Guignes (Histoire des Huns) uni- 
formly speaks of them as Turanians, but Turanian and Tartar are 
terms used as loosely in modern as Scythian was in ancient times, 
This people (the Turks) were known to the Greeks as early as the 
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eleventh century B.C., under the name of Chuni, and, either alone 
or with allied tribes, became the progenitors of the Magyars. 
When they deserted their former settlements between the Don and 
the Dniester, and poured through the Carpathian passes upon Hun- 
gary and Transylvania, they found the country in possession of a 
mixed offspring of Dacians, Bastarne, Illyrians, Pannonians, Sar- 
matians, Vandals, Bulgarians, Avars, Longobards, Goths, Huns, 
Khazars, &c., with whom they intermingled after the manner of 
barbarous conquerors, and thus added to intricacies of relation- 
ship, “such as no casuist could unravel.” The Bulgarians, from 
whose arrows the western Europeans established a form of prayer 
for deliverance, first raided the Eastern Empire from the Danube 
to the Ionian Sea. During the reign of Justinian (527-565), all the 
inhabitants of Russia, Lithuania and Poland were broadly divided 
into Bulgarians and Sclavonians, and the Greek writers, whose ig- 
norant disdain of foreigners led them into error in all ages of their 
literature, took it for granted, from their savage appearance and 
atrocious conduct, that the Bulgarians were Tatars and descendants 
of the Huns. In reality, they were Aryans, and belonged to a 
Gothic branch of this race in which the Celtic element almost predo- 
minated. It isimpossible to determine how much they had been af- 
fected in the immense pre-historic period during which they occupied 
Europe, by intermixture with the Pelasgian and Teutonic varieties 
of the race, from which these in common with themselves were 
originally derived. Speaking generally, the Scythians were Indo- 
Europeans, and though appearing in history in many grades of 
development, are clearly separated from the Mongolians by perma- 
nent structural peculiarities, and equally persistent mental traits. 
No race is pure. All possess branches that climate, habit and in- 
termixture have altered beyond recognition. The Finns, for 
example, who were the representatives of the Asiatic Scythians in 
northern Europe, and in the present state .of ethnological science 
must be regarded as the aboriginal inhabitants of Scandinavia, have 
changed radically through physical causes; while the Esthonian 
and Tchudic tribes of Middle Russia and Permia have mingled 
with the Tatars until the type of both races has been obliterated. 
The term Mongolian is another instance of the almost unlimited 
extension ofa title. Before the tenth century, the people known 
by this name were an insignificant tribe of barbarians living in north- 
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western Asia. Now it is applied to the largest portion of the hu- 
man race. Nations the most dissimilar—Chinese, Kamtschatkans, 
Yakuts, Kalmucks, Laps (though Prichard refers the latter to the 
Finns,) are included in the designation, and all the Malay element, 
not Caucasians, is confidently added. 

It may be admitted here that no satisfactory classification of 
mankind has as yet been accomplished. For instance, Metzan divides 
the human race into two species, Jacquinot into three, Kant into 
four, Blumenbach into five, Buffon into six, Bory de St. Vincent into 
fifteen, Desmoulins into sixteen, and so it has gone on. Noagree- 
ment upon what constituted a species in the genus homo, could be 
arrived at; and now Darwin’s development of the Lamarckian 
theory, seems likely to settle the disputed question in a manner 
that heterologists did not anticipate. More for the sake of con- 
venience than because the terms are rigidly accurate, anthropol- 
ogists and philologists now speak of men as either Negroes—Tur- 
anians or Indo-Europeans. In the second class—excluding the 
Chinese and Japanese of historic times—-may be comprehended all 
the nomadic tribes who have never been civilized. These have 
always been entangled more or less inextricably into the Scythians, 
and in combination with them, have formed those desolating hordes 
whose object was conquest and spoil alone. Unlike the Teutons, 
they assimilated little or none of the civilization that their cam- 
paigns brought them in contact with, and with the true instinct of 
barbarians, they plundered, destroyed and departed. These nomadic 
nations—races Prichard calls them—have been the conquerors par 
excellence of the world, and these Timour combined for the gen- 
eral overthrow of all existing governments. 

It is perhaps supererogatory to say that all races must have been 
nomadic at some period in their history. No people can be cer- 
tainly said to be autocthones. The evidence at our disposal, how- 
ever, points to Asia as the original habitat of man, although the 
higher antiquity of the sub-aerial surface of central Africa, and 
certain facts recently determined concerning the drow or Cushita 
type, may modify this view. For the present, we must be content 
to regard the elevated plateau of Asia, north of the Kuen-lun 
mountains, as the seat of the most ancient societies of which any 
authentic data exist. 

The system of valleys lying between the parallel chains of the 
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Himalaya, Kuen-lun and Thian-shan or Altai ranges, were fertilized 
by the affluents of the great lakes of Koko-nor, Nor-saisan, Lob- 
nor and the Sea of Balkash, and it was from these valleys that their 
superabundant population poured along the great path zone, at the 
remotest periods of time of which any traces remain. North of 
this region and of the Golden mountain, lay the Siberian steppes ; 
to the south, India, enclosed by the rivers that had their sources 
there ; eastward, its streams emptied into the seas of Okhotsk and 
Japan. On the west the way was open, and by this route the pre- 
dessors of Attila, Ghengis and Timour, passed out to fulfil their 
destinies. 

Of the five races that have been assigned to this area, one, the 
Ugorian (Finnic and Tschudic), cannot be certainly posited there, 
and another, the Bhotiga (Thibetan mountaineers, erroneously call- 
ed Tatars) is not strictly within its limits. The Turks, Tungu- 
sians and Mongoles, may, however, be regarded as its autocthones, 
although the most remote representatives of these types are recent 
varieties in comparison with those tribes that existed there when 
the great Asian upland was a semi-tropical island, and a continent 
whose fauna and flora are lost, lay between it and America. 

Among these races,—the Tatar is that with which we are more 
particularly occupied. This is nearly allied with the Mongoles— 
«“ Lensemble,” says Siebold, “ de leurs traits porte, en géneral, le car- 
acttre de la race Mongole.’ Like all other peoples, changed 
circumstances have produced varieties, and Pallas describing the 
Daourian tribes, notices the great exaggeration of their original 
characteristics: “ Leur visage est plus applati ct plus grand que 
celui des Mongoles: c'est une ressemblance que je leur trouve avec 
le Samoyides,’ and he might have added to the Tschuk-tschi, 
Koriaks, Kamtschatkans, and other icthyophagi on the coast of 
the Arctic Ocean. After the fall of the Hiong-nee Empire, the 
Eastern Turks, whom the Chinese writers call Thu-K’in or Whey- 
ou-eul—corrupted by phonetic European orthography into Huy- 
hurs, Ouigours, Iguours and Turks—became, according to De 
Guignes, Remusat and Ritter, the connecting link between the 
Asiatic aborignes we have referred to and the historical Seljuk and 
Osmanli groups. Despite their intermixture, both Turk and Mon- 
gol remain distinct, both in Europe and Asia Minor; whereas the 
nomadic tribes of the Toorki family, the Kirghis, Usbecks, Cos- 
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sacks of the Don, etc., and all those nations of independent Turkes- 
tan usually called Tatars, have the Mongolian features in a marked 
degree. On the other hand, the early civilized Tatars of Kasan, the 
Toorki conquerors of Mawera’lnahar and Khorassan during the 
period of the Hegira, present, as Prichard remarks, “a nearly or 
quite European type.” Much confusion has arisen from an im- 
proper application of the family name of races, but what has been 
said may render the subject of Tatar genealogy more clear. The 
nomadic Ta-ta—Tatars—of whom the Chinese chroniclers of the 
ninth century speak, lived further west than the tribes with whom 
they have been constantly confounded. Their territories lay in the 
valley of the upper Amoor, and about Lake Bouir-nor. In the 
early part of the ninth century the Khitans scattered them. Part 
submitted, part passed the desert of Gobi and settled along the 
head of the north branch of the Hoang-ho, whence the Manchoo 
invasion subsequently expelled them. This branch, being well 
supplied with horses, and having acquired the habits and the rude 
military organization their forced migrations involved, issued from 
their encampments on the Amoor, where they had finally returned, 
and desolated the Chinese frontier by predatory expeditions. These 
at length became so serious that every robber horde was called by 
the generic name of Tatar, and, hence, both the Turks and Tungoos 
became included in this designation. On account of this want of 
discrimination, the Chinese annalists of the thirteenth century di- 
vided the Tatars into four classes, viz.: the Ta-che (white Tatars), 
who were probably Turks trom the Altai, and followers of Ghengis 
Khan. Next the savage Tatars, slaves of the former. Thirdly, 
the aquatic Tatars, whom Klaproth supposes to have been Tungoos; 
and, finally, the Black Tatars, the true Ta-ta, from whom Ghengis 
and Timour were descended, whom the Great Khan named 
“Mog-ho” (Mongoles,) the audacious, and who composed the 
corps @’élite of his army, the great bulk of which was formed of 
Turks. 

In the twelfth century a storm of invasion burst upon the East, 
similar to that which had desolated the Empire of the West nearly 
six hundred years before. We do not learn that this was heralded 
by special portents or cataclysms, because it is probable that Ori- 
ental metaphysicians had not pointed out the necessary connection 
between the order of nature and that of the human mind. Had 
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philosophy been happily so far advanced, we should doubtless have 
possessed accounts of a sufficient number of physical convulsions to 
justify the theory. When during the reigns of Valens and Valen- 
tinian, dreadful earthquakes shook the Roman world from Bythnia 
to Palestine, and tidal waves (where there was no Saint like Hil- 
arion to stop them), ruined the coasts of Dalmatia, Greece, Egypt, 
and Sicily, the wise men of the West saw at once the relation of these 
phenomena to the inroad of Attila and the propagation of Arian- 
ism. The convulsion of the East was due to the ambition of 
Ghengis, or Zingis, Khan, the founder of the Mogul Empire, and 
the present Chinese dynasty; one of those remarkable men who 
seem only able to develop themselves completely among Oriental 
nations. Born in 1164, at fourteen years of age he succeeded to 
the chieftainship of his clan, and henceforward to the end of his 
long career, he may’ be said to have lived sword in hand. In 1205, 
he was crowned at the great couroultai of the Touranian tribes, 
Khan of all the Mogul and Tartar hordes, and “ Lord of the four 
quarters of the world.’ Neither D’ Herbelot nor De la Croix, ven- 
tured to conjecture the number of lives he sacrificed to deserve 
these honors, and the same oblivion rests upon the remains of ancient 
civilization he buried under the ruined cities of Sogdiana, Khorassan, 
Maru and Herat. The year 1213 saw him master of Pekin and ali 
Northern China. Persia then succumbed, and the most fertile 
regions of Asia were overrun. In 1227 he fortunately died. Bag- 
dad yielded to the arms of his grandson, and the Mohammedan 
succession was brought to an end. Having absolutely no principle 
of cohesion, the Empire of Zingis, stretching from China to Poland, 
fell to pieces very soon. It represented no faith, no idea, not even 
an opinion, unless it be the opinion that a man is free to do what- 
ever he has power to accomplish. It does not appear that his life 
was in any respect other than an unmitigated evil to his fellow 
creatures, or that it pointed any other moral except that unbridled 
wickedness adequately supported, may triumph to the end. He 
passed away full of years and honor, and about a century after his 
career was repeated by one of his descendants upon a yet grander 
scale. 

Timour, Timour Beg, often called Tamerlane, a corruption of 
Timour lenk or the lame, was born in the village of Sebz near Sam- 
arcand, then the capitol of Bokhara, and afterwards the Imperial 
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city of the Tatar Empire, in 1335. He died at Otrar on the 
Jaxartes in the winter of 1405. His father was the chief of the 
Toorki tribe of Berlas, and by the mother’s side he traced his de- 
scent from Zingis Khan, At this period the independent Khan- 
ates to the west of the Bolor Tagh, were in a chronic state of civil 
war. The provinces of Kafiristan, Koondooz, Bokhara and Khiva 
were never quiet, and a constant succession of despots oppressed 
and impoverished their numerous cities. Throughout: the fertile 
valleys drained by the tributaries of the Gihoon, Zerasshan and Jax- 
artes, there was settled a large population, and although the cli- 
mate of the Toorkomanian steppes precluded cultivation, the pro- 
ductions of the former were quite sufficient for consumption, and 
readily admitted of increase. Strangely contrasted races and re- 
ligions were mingled in Turkestan towards the middle of the four- 
teenth century—Usbecks, Kirgheez, Arabs, Nogai, Tatars and 
Persians, Dualists; Shiahs, Loofis-Jews, worshippers of the Dalai Lama 
and pagans, were all to be found there, Ghengis Khan had no 
religion beyond a speculative monotheism. and he may be cred- 
ited with the negative virtue of tolerance. Possibly to some 
extent from the survival of his religious indifference, these sectaries, 
who despised and hated each other, it may be presumed, in propor- 
tion to the fervor of their faith, did not originate any conspicuous 
disturbances, and the misfortunes of the country, experienced at 
this time, were due to the avarice and ambition of the Emirs and 
Princes. At twelve years of age Timour began his military career. 
In 1361 he became chief of the Berlas tribe, and expelled the Khan 
of Cashgar and his Calmucks from Transoxiana. It was during 
this war that he effected his celebrated escape from the dungeon 
into which his enemies had thrown him, and swam the broad and 
turbulent Gihoon to rejoin his friends. In the same campaign, also, 
he received the wound in his thigh before Sistan, that gave him 
the sobriquet of the lame. These earlier operations were con- 
ducted in the interest of Hussein, Khan of Northern Khorassan, 
whose daughter he afterwards married. Their friendship, however, 
was of no very long duration, and, from what is known of the affair, 
the rupture seems to have been occasioned by the arrogance and 
unreasonable demands of the Khan. At all events, his son-in-law 
sent him word that “he who wished to embrace the bride of roy- 
alty, must kiss her across the edge of a sharp sword,” and illus- 
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trated the metaphor by an attack upon his territory. Throughout 
these wars he evinced a military genius, and traits of personal 
heroism and decision of character, that won the respect of both 
friends and enemies. Hussein, after various vicissitudes of fortune, 
made his last stand against Timour under the walls of Balkh, into. 
which he retreated with the remains of his defeated army. The 
city was invested ; after three years siege Hussein was assassinated, 
and the capital of Khorassan surrendered. A general diet elected 
the conqueror Khan of Jagatai. in 1369, and he made Samarcand 
the capital of his kingdom, Here, it is said, he conceived the de- 
sign of reconquering the countries that had composed the Empire 
of his ancestor Ghengis; but, as will be seen hereafter, Timour was 
so far superior to that mighty robber that ambition was not made 
the ostensible reason for his conquests. The disunion of surround- 
ing states enabled him to reduce them in detail, and with the ex- 
ception of Gaiyath-ed-Deen-Pir-Ali, no enemy seems to have offered 
any protracted resistance. Herat was, however, successfully stormed, 
and the example thus made discouraged any obstinate defence 
against a general, who, while his conversation was full of aphorisms 
that Marcus Aurelius might have uttered, could sometimes order 
the extermination of a population. When Khorassan was com- 
pletely subjugated, and Timour had provided against the contin- 
gency of revolt in his newly acquired dominions, by building a 
pyramid at Sebsewar of two thousand living men, whom he 
cemented together with mortar and left to die, he began his career 
of foreign conquest. Persia fell first, and he subdued all the country 
between the Tigris and Euphates along the entire course of* these 
rivers. 

Georgia became tributary ; Western Tartary was overrun, and, 
in pursuit of Tactamish, he entered Russia, threatened Moscow and 
burned Azof at the mouth of the Don. Then, despite the counsel 
of his emirs—who dreaded “ the rivers, the mountains and deserts, 
the soldiers clad in armor and the elephants, destroyers of men ”— 
he poured his hordes over the Indus, at the passage of Attok, and 
invaded India. In 1398 he was before Delhi, where, disencumber- 
ing his army by the massacre of a hundred thousand captives, he 
gained a decisive victory and occupied the city. Insurrections in 
Georgia and Anatolia, together with threatening movements on 
the part of Bajazet, Sultan of Turkey, recalled him from this war. 
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The Tatar and Turkish frontiers touched each other near Erze- 
roum and on the Euphrates: the monarchs were jealous of their 
power, and their insulting letters provoked actual conflict. Syria, 
then a dependency of Egypt, was rapidly conquered, and Timour 
—who appears to have had an eccentric architectural taste—erected 
another pyramid in Bagdad, composed of ninety thousand human 
heads. On July 20, 1402, Bajazet met him on the plain of Angora, 
and there lost his liberty and his empire. Timour had now sub- 
dued all Asia, from the Irtish and Volga to the Persian Gulf, and 
from the Ganges to Damascus and the Archipelago, and nothing 
but the absence of transportation saved Europe from invasion. 
After two months’ triumphant rejoicing and feasting in Samarcand, 
the Great Khan entered upon his last campaign. A revolution in 
China had resulted in the expulsion of the dynasty of Zingis, and 
Timour needed no better excuse for declaring war. Despatching 
an army in advance, he crossed the Jaxartes on the ice with a re- 
serve of two hundred thousand veterans. But thirty-six years of 
warfare had not failed to work their consequences, and he died, 
from some acute disease, after proceeding three hundred miles on 
his journey. His empire dissolved like frost-work in the sun, and, 
but for the foundation, by Baber, of the Mogul dynasty in India, his 
race, within a few generations, would have sunk into obscurity. 
Several histories of the reign of Timour have appeared, among 
which the earliest and most authentic seems to be that one com- 
posed by Ali Yezdi, at the order of the Emperor’s grandson. This 
work, which M. Petis de la Croix has translated into French, was 
compiled from the numerous journals kept by the conqueror’s sec- 
retaries, both in prose and verse, in Toorki and Persian, and whose 
accounts he took every precaution to render accurate. Thirty-six 
years after Timour’s death, Ahmed Ibin Arrbsha wrote his biogra- 
phy; but the book is filled with errors, and deformed by the malice 
of an enemy, who sought to avenge his country’s overthrow by 
slandering its conqueror. These, with that Mirkhond found in the 
Rouzut ul Suffau, are the oriental contributions to his life of most 
prominence. Major Davy says that he read Ali Yezdi’s history 
while in the East, and that the “Institutes” are excerpts, taken, 
apparently, at random from the sources of the larger work, and 
combined—probably at the Khan’s dictation—into a rambling 


comment upon the military, political and religious policy he had 
pursued. 
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The copy translated by Major Davy was found among the 
manuscripts of the Hunter collection, and omalects were made at 
first by Dr. White. These attracted so much attention that the 
Professor conceived the design of a complete version; but the dif- 
ficulties becoming unexpectedly great, he resigned the work to 
Major Davy. 

Much discredit has been cast upon the authenticity of these 
commentaries, although the absence of direct historical evidence of 
genuineness would seem to preclude positive denial as well as di- 
rect proof. The fact that historical journals were kept, under the 
Emperor’s direction, does not admit of doubt, and it is difficult to 
see why their most illustrative passages might not have been com- 
bined by Timour for many reasons: ambition, patriotism and the 
natural desire to recommend a successful policy to his descendants. 
Its revelation of the means by which power might be attained 
would seem to prevent general publication, or most of the original 
copies may have been lost in the wars following the death of Shah- 
roecli. In the East, Davy states that it is everywhere received as 
genuine. “Abu Taulib ul Hussein, in the dedication of his trans- 
lation to Sultaun ul Audil, says that in the library of Jafir Haukim, 
of Yammun, he met with a manuscript, in the Turki or Mogul lan- 
guage, which, on inspection, proved to be the history of Timour 
written by himself, containing an account of his life and acticis 
from the seventh to the seventy-fourth year of his age. He then 
proceeds to give the translation of the said history, in which is in- 
cluded the Institutes.” 

The style, naive egotism, candor and earnestness of the book 
betray its authorship. No other work resembles it, except the 
commentaries of Baber, whose authentic character has always been 
recognized. All the Hindu and Persian literati Davy consulted 
agreed in regarding it as unquestionably the production of Timour 
himself; and Shah Alum valued the copy he possessed so highly, 
that it was the only book in the royal library Davy was not per- 
mitted to use. 

Henderson sums up the subjects of the political maxims under 
the heads of “ reduction of kingdoms—obtainment of empire—de- 
feating armies—making friends of foes—going out and coming in, 
among friends and enemies. “In order to conduct the affairs of 
government properly, Timour said that he was accustomed to use 
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“four assistants,” viz.: “ Deliberation, Counsel, Vigilance and Cir- 
cumspection ;”’ but, besides these, politics required patience and 
forbearance, and particularly a certain feigned negligence, or pre- 
tence of ignorance, respecting many things that a prince must be 
well aware of. 

«The experienced have said, by policy kingdoms may be con- 
quered and numerous hosts may be defeated, which by the swords 
of united armies cannot be overthrown. * * * By experience 
it is known to me that counsel and deliberation and skilful meas- 
ures are only to be found with the wise and sagacious. * * * 
And though the conclusion of every event is covered by the cur- 
tain of fate, yet, according to the holy word of Mahommed, in 
every enterprise that I undertook I acted from counsel and deliber- 
ation. * * * One skillful plan can perform the service of a 
hundred thousand warriors.” Accordingly, “ when my councillors 
were assembled together, I demanded their opinions on the good 
and on the evil, on the advantages or disadvantages of undertaking 
or relinquishing the enterprise before us ; and, when I had heard 
their opinions thereon, I myself examined both sides of the opinions. 
Every plan in which I discovered a twofold hazard I rejected, and 
chose that in which the peril was single.” Then, “after examining 
the avenue of retreat, I entered on execution.” With respect to 
the character of counsellors, they only “ who steadfastly adhere to 
what they say or do” may be expected to give good advice; for 
this may be simply an intellectual process, adapted to the emer- 
gency, and designed either to deceive or conceal a real opinion ; 
therefore, “turn thine ear to the counsel of the tongue, but treas- 
ure the counsel of the heart in thy soul.” 

Referring to the invasion of Persia,“ he assumes that when a 
country is in danger of being laid waste, its defenders will not for- 
get the obvious propriety of bribing the hostile generals; but offi- 
cers permitting themselves to be thus diverted from the execution 
of their duty should always be cashiered. Timour illustrates this, 
according to his custom, by an anecdote: “ News came to Tughul- 
luk Timour Khan [himself] that the Ameers of the three armies 
had taken moneys and gifts from the inhabitants of Mauwur u Nu- 
hur, and he instantly commanded those sums to be delivered up, 

and he appointed collectors thereof; and forbade’ them (the 
Ameers) to enter Mauwur u Nuhur, and appointed Haujee Mah- 
mood Shah Yeffoori to supply their place.” 
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The memorabilia vary in their tone with the period of the 
author’s life. E.G., while he was still a partisan leader, conciliation 
was essential to success, and his mode of dealing with the armies, 
which he calls “the sinews of Empire,” was then very different 
from what it afterwards became. Thus, speaking of his war against 
the Ameers of Jetteh, and recalling the disorders prevailing among 
the troops, and the uncertain tenure of his authority over their 
leaders, he relates that in order “to make them unanimous, he saw 
that it was good to show kindness to some, and with some to dis- 
semble; and that he should tempt some with riches, and sooth 
some with persuasions, promises and engagements.” Moreover, he 
called the generals together in private conference, and—in his own 
words—* I told them that I made them the partners of my fortune, 
and they united firmly in my designs.’ With the soldiers he 
used successfully the same arts that military adventurers have 
immemorialy employed. “TI raised their hopes by gifts and pres- 
ents. * * * Drew them over by kind words, and by open 
countenance. * * * Extolled tenfold the services they had 
done, and made them joyful, even until those who were with me, 
and those who were against me, all joined with me firmly.” Having 
by these means attached his troops to himself, he considered that 
he might attack Oulcans Khanjeh. No man knew the rapidity of 
movement better than Timour, and most frequently he took his 
enemies by surprise. Looking into the Koran, as he comnionly 
did, for an omen, he found this text, “ How often do the week van- 
quish the powerful by the permission of the Almighty God.” Con- 
firmed in his intention by these words, he at once opened the cam- 
paign. The growth of Timour’s ambition is very clearly marked 
in this apologia pro vita sua, the Institutes. « WhenI had become 
lord of the land of Tourase, and had made clean the kingdom ot 
Mauwur u Nuhur from the abomination of the Usbacks, certain of 
the Ameers of Auloofaut submitted not to my government, and 
they with their tribes dissembled with me. Then certain of my 
Ameers spoke in their behalf, saying: Since we are all partakers 
of the same fortune, these must be considered as partakers of thy 
fortune also. But their words made no impression on me, and I 
deliberated with myself, saying, since God is one and hath no part- 
ner, therefore the vicegerent over the land of the Lord (the Al- 
mighty and the Holy), must be one only.” He was much strength- 
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ened in this conviction by the reasoning of a certain Santon whom 
he consulted on this subject. « Were there two Gods in the heavens” 
—said the venerable Baubere Ali Shah—“the order of the universe 
would end in horror and confusion.”” Then he turned, as usual, to 
the Koran, and the first text that met his eye was, “Truly, we 
have appointed thee Vicegerent upon Earth,” It would have been 
impious to doubt after this that he was justified in destroying the 
independence of the Ameers. Confederate princes, as he ob- 
serves, should be kept in a state of dependence! Timour never 
heard the maxim “divide e¢ impera’’ in his life, but he understood 
its fatal significance perfectly, and constantly acted upon it, to the 
destruction of his foes. 

But neither upon prudence nor counsel nor favor of heaven, did 
the great Khan altogether rely. The following incident shows 
how he won (like Baber the Knight errant of Oriental history), his 
follower’s admiration and confidence by personal gallantry. When 
the Emirs Hoossein and Moosi revolted, they threw a strong garri- 
son into the castle of Karshee, and covered the position with eight 
thousand horse. Timour felt the importance of its reduction, but 
wished, if possible, to avoid a siege. Putting in practice one of his 
favorite strategic devices, he massed his forces and directed them 
to march on Khorassan by divisions, and a large part of the army 
was en route before he moved his own immediate command. At 
the first night’s encampment, however, he selected two hundred 
and forty-three “brave and resolute, tried and experienced war- 
riors,” with whom he returned at the full speed of their horses. 
The rest is best given in his own words. “The Ameer Jakoob 
kneeled before me and said—many of our warriors have remained 
behind, and until they have arrived delay is necessary. At this 
time it came into my mind that I could go alone and examine the 
castle. I took forty warriors with me, and I turned my face towards 
the castle of Kurshee ; and when the blackness of the castle ap- 
peared in the night, I commanded my warriors to halt. Then I 
took with me Mubbushur and Abdallah, who had been born in my 
house, and when I came to thc border of the moat I saw that it 
was full of water. And I looked about and saw a water pipe, and 
water ran through that pipe into the castle, and it had been laid 
across the moat. Then I delivered my horse to Mubbushur and 
crossed the moat on the pipe and came to the foot of the wall ; and 
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I went onto the portal and struck upon the door with my hand, 
and discovered that the guards were asleep. They had filled up 
the portal behind the door, with clay and with earth. Then I 
looked around the walls of the castle and saw the place where the 
ladders could be fixed, and I returned and mounted my horse and 
went back to my warriors. The troops who had remained behind 
then came with the ladders, and they were all armed, and they 
took up the ladders, ‘and I turned my face towards the castle. They 
crossed the moat on the pipe, and having fixed their ladders 
they entered on the walls. And when forty resolute men had 
entered the castle, I also placed my foot on the ladder and went in 
unto them. . Then they sounded their trumpets, and by the favor 
of Almighty God I obtained possession of the castle.” 

Timour constantly exhibited that decision of character which is 
one of the attributes of military greatness, and he claims with pride 
the possession of this quality in his illustration of the aphorism 
that “a friend in all places is of use.” A correspondent, whose 
name he does not mention, sent him word that the Emir Hoosein 
intended to place a thousand men in the pass of Chukcluk, where 
he had invited him to a conference, and to destroy him during the 
negotiation. Instantly he dispatched fleet squadrons to occupy 
the position, and when the Emir came with his horse he found his 
scheme anticipated, and was compelled to agree to whatever terms 
were proposed. 

The Institutes everywhere show how fully he was convinced 
that neither discipline nor numbers could outweigh ability in the 
commander of an inferior force. When he contemplated the over- 
throw of the empire of the Abassides, his first care was to acquaint 
himself with the character of the reigning Caliph, and when the 
ambassador whom he despatched reported his weakness in a common 
Oriental metaphor, “ Sultan Ahmed is a piece of animated flesh, 
and lo! he has two:eyes,” Timour attacked at once, the vicegerent 
of the Prophet fled, and Bagdad—the house of Islam—was con- 
quered. 

Although, as we have said, these Commentaries are of the most 
desultory character, having no order of arrangement in respect of 
the subjects treated of, it is, notwithstanding, very easy to see in 
them the gradual change from the arts of a guerilla chief to the 
policy of a great ruler. As Timour says of himself, he “at all 
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times thought that there was nothing more worthy the valor of 
princes than conquering of kingdoms and empires, and waging holy 
wars with the infidels :’’ but success beyond the measure of proba- 
bility had attended his enterprises, and he had at length accustomed 
himself to regard the suggestions of his ambition as an inspiration 
from on high. 

It is impossible now to say how far the theories and sentiments 
expressed in the Commentaries corresponded with his general 
conduct, but that the identification of his own plans with the de- 
signs of Providence did not lead him into the same enormities that 
other men have practised under the influence of a similar faith, 
appears certain, A tyrant and a scourge of mankind he undoubt- 
edly was, but, however he may have erred, it is evident from his 
writings that irresponsible power had not produced in his case that 
alienation of the intellect, that moral insanity which often afflicts 
despots. The following excerpts witness to this, and exhibit the 
mental state of the conqueror at a time when the bitter animosities 
of his youth had given place to the calmer and more abstract views 
of a great monarch. 

For example, he had no doubt that the idolatry and political 
anarchy of ‘India justified his invasion of that country. His 
council, however, or at least a majority of them, strongly “‘ opposed 
the reduction of Hindostan.” Most Oriental princes in Timour’s 
position would have ordered the refractory members to instant 
execution, and promoted those whose advice coincided with their 
ambition. He acted differently. Deliberating on their conduct, 
he was convinced that a king should not displace officers of his own 
creation for the expression of honest opinions, and therefore he 
says, “ Since I myself had exalted them, I sought not to pull them 
down ; and I treated them with kindness ; and although they had 
angered me, yet as they were unanimous at last, I regarded it not.”’ 

How the conquests he made were kept, and with what energy 
and rapidity he repressed insurrection, appears in the succeeding 
account. “When I had returned victorious and triumphant from 
Hindostan, and before I had rested from the fatigues of the war ot 
Ind,” petitions came from the governors of the two Erauks, saying 
that “the infidels of Goorjistan had advanced beyond their boun- 
daries.” His army was already assembled, but Timour issued a 
general order permitting every soldier who had served in India to 
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decline the present campaign. Few availed themselves of this 
permission, however, and the Emperor made no delay. “I placed 
a helmet of steel on my head,” he says, “and clothed myself in the 
armor of Daoud,* and hung a scimitar of Missur by my side. 
* * * And I let loose the brave men of Touran, and the valiant 
men of Khorassan, and the mighty men of Manzinduran and Kilan, 
* *  * and I chastised the seditious and the plunderers.” After 
this relation, he takes occasion to say that the cause of his prompt- 
itude was an observation he had constantly made with respect to 
revolts ; viz., thatan ordinary insurrection very soon grows intoa 
revolution, if it is not resolutely and at once suppressed. 

Faulty as their ethics are, the Commentaries constantly ex- 
hibit an enlightenment that is remarkable in a man of Timour’s 
experiences; ¢.g.—‘ I acted with courtesy both towards my friends 
and towards my enemies.” “ By order and discipline I regulated 
the concerns of my government, and by discipline and order I so 
firmly established my authority that the Ameers and Viziers and 
soldiers and subjects could not aspire beyond their respective de- 
grees, and every one of them was the keeper of his own station.” 
He fed, rewarded, and amused his soldiers, and “ in the field of 
blood they hazarded their lives.” I myself,” says Timour, “ shared 
in their labors and hardships,” and thus “I obtained possession of 
the thrones of seven and twenty kings. * * * When I clethed 
myself in the robe of empire, I shut my eyes to safety, and to the 
repose that is found in the bed of ease , and from the twelfth year 
of my age I travelled over countries, and combatted difficulties, and 
formed enterprises, and vanquished armies, and experienced muti- 
nies among my officers and soldiers, and was familiarized with the 
language of disobedience, and I opposed these things with forti- 
tude. And I hazarded my person in the hour of danger, until in 
the end I vanquished kingdoms and empires, and established the 
glory of my name.” This statement reveals, perhaps, the secret of 
Timour’s freedom from the vices so germane to despotism. Expe- 
rience had taught him the efficacy of affability, generosity, and 
benevolence, but also the necessity of erecting a code as the ulti- 


* In the armor of David, ze. King David. A celebrated panoply given to Timour 
by Ipocrates, king of Georgia, whom he conquered, and converted to Islamism. These 
arms were said to have been forged by the hands of the Hebrew monarch, and to pos- 
sess the magical virtues so frequently ascribed to ancient weapons, etc. 
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mate authority. He had learned that men will reconcile them- 
selves more easily to laws, however severe, than to the fluctuating 
decrees of an autocrat, and that no personal qualities, however 
splendid, can compensate for the absence of some unvarying method 
by which affairs are administered. Impressed with this truth, the 
Emperor says, “I enquired of learned men into the laws and regu- 
lations of ancient princes, from the days of Adam to those of the 
Prophet, and from those of the Prophet down to this time; and I 
weighed their institutions, and their actions, and their opinions, 
one by one; and from their approved manners and their good 
qualities I selected models. * * * I shunned those actions 
that tend to the subversion and overthrow of regal authority, and 
from cruelty and oppression, which are the destroyers of posterity 
and the bringers of famine and plague, I found it was good to ab- 
stain.” In order to prevent his officers of state from falling into 
these vices, he appointed a kotul, or successor, to every official, who 
was to succeed to the office in case of misconduct on the part of the 
occupant. Conscious that such an arrangement invited fraud in 
the expectants, “on every frontier, in every country, in every city, 
and in every camp, a writer of intelligence was established ;” and, 
to secure truth inthe reports, they were required to forward them 
directly to himself; he ordered that their statements upon the con- 
duct of the civil and military officers, the people, and soldiers, 
should be composed truthfully and perspicuously. If an imperial 
secretary failed to communicate any part of what he had discovered, 
‘his fingers should be cut off. If he suppressed the laudable ac- 
tions of a soldier * * * he should be deprived of his right hand- 
If he wrote a false account, from enmity or from malice, he should 
be put to death.” As channels for the transmission of news, he ap- 
pointed “a thousand swift horsemen, and a thousand swift camel 
men, and a thousand expeditious footmen,” to bring the reports of 
the secretaries, and at the same time themselves collect accounts of 
what transpired in “the countries and on the frontiers * * * 
and of the designs and intentions of the neighboring princes:” so 
that if circumstances required, the Khan“ might provide the 
remedy before the evil arrived.” Thus, he remarks, “I kept my 
soldiers and my subjects suspended between hope and fear, * * * 
and the situation of my people was known unto me. * * * I 
knew the circumstances of the inhabitants of every province.” 
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A general inspection of the satrapies was made every third year, 
and if the social or economic condition of a state was unsatisfactory, 
the governor was at once removed. ‘ Dominion may be continued 
to the infidel; but to tyrants it shall not be continued.” 

These officials must have varied greatly from the conventional 
type of Asiatic functionaries, if the Emperor’s instructions respect- 
ing the conduct of affairs were at all carried into effect. Imagine 
a Turkish Pasha receiving a firman ordering that “the poll tax, 
and the house tax should not be levied in any town or in any city 
whatever ; and that no one of the soldiers should presume to enter 
by force the dwelling of a civil inhabitant ; or to seize on the cattle 
or the property of the subject.” Timour was an innovator on the 
immemorial customs of the East. He ordered subsistence to be 
provided for the destitute out of the public revenue, so that “ the 
practice of begging might be abolished.” As for that class of 
mendicants whom the English statutes called “ sturdy and valiant 
beggars,” they were to be banished. The condition of a modern 
Bashaw under the restrictions imposed by Timour would have 
been intolerable. Besides the preceding limitations of prerogative, 
positive injunctions were laid upon governors to “ put to death 
* * * thieves and highway robbers in. every country.” The 
seditious, the wicked, and the profligate “ were to be apprehended 
and punished ;” vagrants expelled from every realm, and “no 
buffoons permitted to reside in the cities or in the country ;” and 
to see that this radical alteration of time-honored customs was car- 
ried out, a royal officer, independent-of the viceroy, was placed in 
‘every city and every town, who should watch over the conduct 
of the soldier and the subject, and be himself “ responsible for 
everything that was stolen.” 

Timour confirmed by charter the immunities and privileges that 
states had enjoyed before their conquest, whenever it was pos- 
sible to do so. Taxation was necessary, but he was well aware that 
it must not be carried to the extent of “ ruining the people or dis- 
persing the army.” Collectors might make use of “ menaces and 
threats” in cases of dilatory payment, but never of torture. “ Zhe 
governor whose authority is inferior to the power of the scourge is 
unworthy to govern.” 

Some idea may be gathered from these extracts of the standard 
of probity Timour endeavored—though with what success we know - 
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not—to establish among his public functionaries. When a foreign 
country was suffering from the evils of misgovernment he attempt- 
ed to rectify in his own dominions, he asserts that its conquest was 
fully justified. “If in any kingdom, tyranny, and oppression, and 
iniquity shall.be predominant, it is the duty of a prince, from re- 
gard to justice and the law, to assault that kingdom. Thus * * * 
I delivered the country of Mauwur-u-Nuhur from the Ouzbuk 
tyrants.” Moreover, “in whatever country the holy laws are dis- 
regarded, * * * where they injure and oppress God’s chosen ser- 
vants,” there exists a just cause for invasion. Hence, “I wrested 
from Sultan Mahmood, * * * and from Mulloo Khan, and from 
Saurung, the capital of the Empire of Hindostan * * ¥* and 
overthrew the habitations of the idols in that country.” Finally, 
“in every kingdom where heresy and schism abound, and where 
the inhabitants are divided into different parties and factions, the 
destruction of that kingdom is at hand; and it is the duty of a 
victorious monarch to invade that country. Thus I purified the 
kingdoms of Tauris, and Erauk, and Ajjum from the existence of 
the accursed heretics.” 

With these opinions Timour could never have wanted a casus 
belli, and, as we have already seen, his method of rectifying poli- 
tical mismanagement was much the same as that which the last 
extract shows him to have made use of for religious reformation. 
After the first great slaughter was over, however, he attempted to 
reconstruct the state upon his own plan; and it must be confessed 
that if his theories were carried into effect, the condition of things 
after invasion was usually an improvement upon the former state 
of affairs. He says himself, that in every conquered territory he 
respected the good, and enriched the family of the Prophet and all 
the learned. If the ruler was still alive, he “ gave back the gov- 
ernment of that country to the prince thereof * * * and bound 
him in chains of kindness.’’ But he was required to abate the 
evils which had entailed the loss of his independence. and to con- 
duct his administration upon the principles Timour laid down for 
his guidance. To suppress the violence following war, guards 
were to “ be stationed * * * to watch and defend the roads and 
stages * * * and toconduct in safety the merchandiseand the tra- 
veler.” The commanding officer of each detachment was answer- 
able for all losses and deficiencies. To facilitate the action of the 
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prince in any quarter where his interference might be required, 
bridges were built, roads repaired, and posts established. All 
waste land was ordered to be reclaimed at the expense of the 
crown. In every city and town the municipality were required to 
maintain a mosque, school, monastery, court house, government 
building, and hospital—the last having a salaried physician in con- 
stant attendance. “TI ordered, also, that pensions, and salaries, and 
subsistence should be conferred on the family of the Prophet, the 
theologians, and men of science, the learned in medicine, and on 
the astrologers, and historians, in proportion to their different 
ranks and stations.” 

In all places “the ecclesiastical magistrate should decide on 
those cases that are determinable by the sacred laws, * * * and 
those which do not fall under his cognizance, should be investi- 
gated and laid before me by the civil judge.” — For the revival of 
trade and industry, Timour directed “that the merchant who had 
lost his property during the invasion, should have such sums of 
money given unto him as should be sufficient to restore his capital 
to its original state ; and that every husbandman who was not pos- 
sessed of the implements of agriculture should be supplied with 
them.” Those who were fit and who desired it, “should be re- 
ceived into the military service.” 

“The dignity of empire is supported by extensive territories, by 
a rich treasury and by numerous armies,” but a monarch should 
never neglect the religious condition of his subjects, and his laws 
should reflect the orthodox faith. On acquiring power, “ the first 
regulation which my heart dictated unto me, was the promulgation 
of the true faith, and the support of the sacred tenets of Mohammed, 
peace be upon him; and I encouraged the progress of the holy 
laws and the religion of Islam through all the cities and provinces 
and kingdoms of the earth.” 

Although Timour appointed an ecclesiastical censor, who, with 
ample power and a sufficient number of assistants, guarded doc- 
trine and ritual from innovation, thus establishing a quasi hierarchy, 
he nevertheless regarded himself as the head of the Church, after 
the manner of Justinian, Theodosius and Charles the Great. 
Church and State were united, as in all Mohammedan countries, 
and the Emperor as vicegerent of the Prophet was the supreme 
judge in spiritual affairs. He could make no alterations in the © 
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true faith ; but no priest should presume to decide upon a theologi- 
cal question adversely to the Khan’s opinion. The Prince was the 
first of believers, as Abubekr Omar and Othman had been, and 
their descendants also, down to the time of Mohammed Mehdi, 
the last of the Prophet’s immediate family. A monarch might 
avail himself of the assistance of a council of Mollahs if he chose, 
and Timour remembers that Aljanetoo Sultan did so in the seventh 
century, when, with the advice of a synod of doctors of the law, he 
determined positively that “the prayers of the faithful were due 
not only to the Holy Messenger (Mohammed), but to his descend- 
ants also.” This admission of divines into his council was, however, 
by no means obligatory, and Timour quotes, with much approval, 
a letter from Meer Siud Shureef to himself, in which that most 
pious person insists upon the undoubted autocracy of the sovereign. 
A prince, however, should so act as to leave no opportunity for 
conjecture with respect to his orthodoxy. He éeleves that a spec- 
ulative faith is valueless, unless it expresses itself in deeds of charity. 
«“ We cannot be profuse in our offerings to God!” and, besides the 
fact that “he who feareth God and worketh righteousness is ac— 
cepted of Him,” there is an additional incentive to piety in the 
knowledge that “if a prince would be strong, he must have the 
religious on his side.’ Therefore, he united himself with holy 
men, and supplicated their blessings on his undertakings, “and 
reaped the greatest advantages from their intercession.” The ex- 
ample he selects to illustrate the mediatorial power of his santons, is 
as edifiying as any that can be met with elsewhere. “When one 
of my wives,”’says the Emperor, “was sick of a deadly distemper ; 
twelve holy Siuds celebrated for their sanctity, assembled together, 
and each of them devoted a year of his own existence to her pres- 
ervation ; and she was restored to health, and enjoyed the full 
measure of their donation.” 

Timour’s ethical aphorisms are less numerous than those relating 
to politics, but like them, are scattered through the “ Institutes” 
without any method, and mingled with warlike stories and com- 
ments on strategy, rules for church government and personal rem- 
iniscences. On the subject of “ Kingcraft,” as James I. used to call 
it, he says little, but his remarks contain more information on that 
art, than the “ Solomon of Whitehall” either uttered or was capable 
of comprehending. When an injury might be ignored with advan- 
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tage he knew how to “draw the pen of oblivion over the action.” 
Those who had been constant in their allegiance he “ treated in 
such a way as tended to increase their friendship.” Although a 
military autocrat, he was wise enough to conceal the true source 
of his power ; therefore, he says, “ The soldier and the subject I re- 
garded with the same eye. * * * I kept my troops in a state 
of readiness, and I advanced them their wages before they were 
due. Thus in my expedition against Roum I gave unto my sol- 
diers seven years wages—part thereof due, and the remainder in 
advance: * * * but I neither exalted them above, nor de- 
pressed them below the rest of my subjects.” A prince should 
acquaint himself carefully with public sentiment, and a knowledge 
of this is difficult to get from the reports of secretaries and the 
secret police. Timour therefore took every opportunity to con- 
verse freely with “divines, lawyers, sagacious people, holy persons 
whose prayers are effectual, warriors, prudent and discreet men, 
the learned in all the sciences and arts, historians, ascetics, solitaries 
and travellers.” Guided by information thus derived a king might 
govern intelligently, and what is more important, correct the 
errors of his subordinates. Good servants may not unfrequently 
obviate the consequences of royal mistakes, but when they them- 
selves are incompetent or corrupt, the results must be disastrous. 
«The Ameer Hoossein hadacruel and wicked minister who levied 
oppressive fines, * * * andina short time, by the oppressions of 
that cruel and unjust minister, the fabric of the dominion of Ameer 
Hoossein was laid in the dust.” 

While, as a matter of policy, it is proper to consult the feelings of 
the populace, the prerogatives of the monarch must not be limited by 
these. Irresponsible authority is the first and most essential prin- 
ciple of monarchical government, and many sacrifices may be made 
to preserve this intact. Usually, the resolutions and enterprises of 
a ruler should remain unchanged. Vacillation suggests an idea of 
weakness, and it is better to persevere in the original intention, 
even if certain disadvantages may be expected to result from carry- 
ing it into effect. «“ Whatsover command a prince giveth, it is 
necessary that that command should be obeyed. * * * No one 
should have the power to act in opposition thereto.” Above all 
things, it is dangerous to give a minister too great or too varied 
powers. A king “must not trust the concerns of his government 
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to others, nor deliver the reins of his authority into the hands of 
a servant, for the world is full of treachery * * * and the power- 
ful servant may aspire to regal dignity. Such was the conduct of 
the ministers of Sultan Mahmood towards their lord. * * * 
E ‘mployments should be committed to the care of divers persons 
* * who being engaged in their own proper departments, no 
one of them may aspire to the supreme authority.” 

As was to be expected, Timour had little appreciation of any 
other than the military virtues, and “ judged every man according 
to (his own) opinion of his worth.” Nevertheless, he has recorded 
of himselfa unique instance of forbearance upon the part of an Asi- 
atic prince, for “ with respect to my family,” he says, I rent not 
asunder the bonds of consanguinity and mercy.” 

He had a large share of that rude generosity which is, perhaps, 
the chief grace of a semi-civilized man; and the sacrifices involved 
in its exercise were more than compensated by the applause won by a 
quality that stands next to courage in the appreciation of Orientals. 

“The man who drew his sword on the side of my enemy * * * 
and preserved his fidelity to his master ; him I greatly honored. But, 
the soldier who forgot his duty and his honor, and in the hour of 
action turned his face from his master, * * * I considered the 
most detestable of men ;”’ and he exhibited, he says the sincerity 
of this sentiment in his treatment of the faithless Ameers of Touk- 
tummish Khan. On the other hand, he continues, “whoever had 
been my enemy, and was ashamed thereof, and flying to me for 
protection humbled himself before me, I forgot his enmity,” as, he 
he adds with his usual illustration, he had forgotten that of Shere 
Bihram, who had deserted in face of the enemy. But crimes of 
this character, if they could have been often comnitted with impu- 
nity, would have destroyed the morale of the army. Asa general 
rule, “the soldier who forgetteth his duty in the hour of action, or 
turneth his face from the foe of his prince, let the face of that ser- 
vant appear no more.” Finally, he declares, that “ to those who en- 
vied (his) fortune, or endeavored to subvert (his) power, (he) conduct- 
ed (himself) with such kindness and generosity that they were con- 
founded at his goodness, and sank under a sense of their own 
unworthiness.” 

These are the principles to which Timour professed to conform 
his conduct, and the reader may decide for himself how far they cor- 
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responded with what we know of his practice. Men of his stamp 
have destroyed much of the material for history, but the unex- 
amined records of the East may yet supply our deficient knowledge 
of the conqueror’s career, and enable scholars to do for him what 
Weil, Caussin de Perceval,and Dolinger have done for Mohammed. 
At present the Timour of books is almost as devoid of individuality 
as is the miniature that Tagbeg Khan sent from Surat to the 
Mogul’s general as a bribe, and which found its way to the Bod- 
leian Library by the aid of Messrs. Cleland and Pope. 
J. N. Porter. 


INDUSTRIAL AND DECORATIVE ART IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.* 


T can hardly be doubted that, notwithstanding the wonderful 
| improvement which has taken place during the present cen- 
tury in the conditions of life, we are almost as far off as ever from 
having settled two questions which may be said to lie at the very 
basis of social science and of social progress. One of these is the pro- 
viding work—or the means of making a living—for everybody ; the 
second, which is closely allied to it, is: “ How shall we educate the 
young, so that, while acquiring the ordinary principles of mental 
education, they shall, at the same time, familiarize themselves with 
some practical hand-work or art, so that, when they leave school, 
they may either be able to do something to support themselves, or 
at least not be obliged, so to speak, to go to school again?” For 
it is, literally, going to school when the youth finds himself help- 
less in a workshop—not merely ignorant of the use of tools, but 
even of the capacities of his own hands, eyes and brain, as regards 
using them. 

As regards the first question, that of providing work for the 
many, I confidently assert that we are worse off, in this respect, 
than any of the Oriental races of antiquity—than Greece, or Rome 
or the people of Europe during the middle ages. I do not deny 
that these people were mainly slaves or serfs, that they were bar- 
barously treated and that many of their conditions of life were 


* A lecture delivered before the Social Science Association of Philadelphia, Oc- 
tober 21st, 1880. 
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worse then than now. But, admitting this, the main fact remains 
—to our discredit—that there were fewer paupers among them. 
For the ancient owner of slaves took care that they were kept at 
work; and a friend of mine, who has investigated deeply the social 
condition of Europe during the middle ages, informs me that the 
degree to which the monks busied themselves in providing work 
for everybody, whether bond or free, was really wonderful. And 
you may remember that in those days, what with wars and wild 
ways of life, there were ten causes to create pauperism where there 
is one now. The industrial efforts of the Roman Church, and its 
constant and merciful amelioration of the condition of its serfs, 
should never be forgotten. 

Now, if I am asked how it was that so much work was provided 
for all these people, in ages when there were far fewer wants than 
at present, I reply that, among many reasons, the chief was that all 
their buildings were profusely decorated with hand-made ornamen- 
tation, and that this was mostly of a kind which could be readily 
learned and practised even by children, while the materials were 
cheap and easy to obtain everywhere. Supply and demand acted 
and reacted, until a universal public taste existed—the result of 
which was, incidentally, such a general knowledge of art, that the 
most enthusiastic believer in universal progress is forced to admit, 
with Dr. Ray Lankester, that—as regards this, the chief principle 
of culture—the word has fallen behind into mere imitation. 

Let those deny it who may, the fact remains that labor-saving 
machinery, despite the incredible multiplication of new wants, and 
admitting the immense services which it has rendered to man in 
increasing his comforts, has on the other hand degraded art and, 
what is worse, greatly increased the number of idlers. Under the 
old system, there were, let us say, fifty men employed at one kind 
of work. A machine is invented which supplies far better work at 
lower prices, and requires only one man to work it. Of course, 
this man is the best, physically and mentally, of the fifty. Now, 
out of the forty-nine, there will be many good workmen who are 
not at all qualified to become foremen and to run machines. A 
man may be an admirable artist but no “ mechanic,” as the word is 
properly understood. The result of all this is, that while some are 
thrown out of work, on the other hand, the successful candidate is 
expected to feed more idlers than he did before. Reflect on this. 
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It is very creditable to the American mechanic that he spends 
almost four-fifths of his earnings on his family, while his English 
rival only divides his wages equally with them. But there is a 
dark side to the picture in this, that the children of the American 
mechanic do not all work, that too many of his girls take to aping 
idle gentility, while the boys, at best, live by their wits or by some 
calling which is not strictly productive. 

A few years ago I should not have known how to suggest even 
a partial remedy for this evil. But I think that at last something 
may be done to cure it. The same agencies which developed 
science and labor-saving machinery, I mean the great agencies of 
culture, have not only developed a taste for decoration and a re- 
nascence, as it is called in art to distinguish it from the renascence 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but are also rapidly pro- 
claiming that every object to be really artistic, must be hand-made. 
Let me give you an illustration of this. There is a firm of artistic 
metal workers in London, that of Barkentin and Krall, which is 
employed by the Ecclesiological Society, and which is perhaps the 
first in England. At this establishment they make anything from 
a crown for royalty, or a tiara, or church plate, down to shovels and 
tongs and pokers, and all purely artistic and elegant. But they 
will supply nothing which is not hand-made. This is not a fleeting 
fashion of the hour, this demand for the hand-made. It is destined 
to grow with the growth and strengthen with the strength of art, 
until it shall be directly recognized even by the multitude, that 
no machinery-made fac simile whatever has any claim to be con- 
sidered as artistic as the word should be understood. 

This same nineteenth century revival of earlier art, not only 
calls for the hand-made, but also for the decoration of houses in a 
style which shall be within the means of the poor. For the world 
has begun at last to understand that in all the great ages of culture, 
whether of Greece, or the East, or in Europe, av¢ was never yet 
taken down tothe people from the higher classes. On the con- 
trary, it has always risen to the higher classes from the people. 
Raphael and Michael Angelo never made a lower class artistic—it 
was an artistic lower class which created them. This is the mistake 
under which the world has worked for two or three centuries—that 
art and art industry can be brought back again and down to the 
humble multitude from the ideal heights to which it ascended in 
ages when every man was in his soul an artist. 
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Now I am convinced by study and experiment that there are 
certain manual arts, by the practice of which a vast proportion of 
idlers may find profitable employment, and which being easy to 
acquire may be introduced into all schools, where they would serve 
to train the young to more serious and practical trades or callings, 
just as their reading, writing and arithmetic prepare them for their 
mental duties. For,—I repeat it,—no education can be considered 
as complete when its subject has not learned to make anything, or 
to use his hands, or exert his creative faculties. This, I assert has 
been wanting,—and there are many here present who have been 
long aware of it. But the difficulty has been to know what fo teach. 
In many cases the regular trades, such as shoe-making, carpentry, 
or smith-work, are utterly inapplicable. They require too much 
time, or physical strength, or cannot be harmonized with the stud- 
ies and discipline of a school. And this reflection brings us again 
to the thought that what is wanted are arts especially adapted to 
the weak, the young, and the lesser gifted in every way. I tell 
you plainly that there is a great mistake, and a very inhuman one, 
in the American idea of industry, and it is expressed by the word 
“Excelsior.” You are taught in popular poetry and by popular ex- 
ample, toadore the successful competitor, to worship the one million- 
aire of a million, to exaggerate the splendor of success,—or to 
admire the man who “dies in the harness”’ in striving for success— 
and to give no thought to those who are less than leaders. I confess 
thatmy sympathies are not so much with the man gifted witha supe- 
rior and indomitable will, as with the many who are just as deserv- 
ing but less fortunate. Now what I would urge is that the public, 
abating somewhat its insane worship of mere success, shall show 
more sympathy with the less successful competitors for fortune or 
fame. And this can be done by creating work for them in pro- 
portion to their powers, : 

Now, as to the kinds of work which are easy to learn, and which 
fulfil all the conditions which I have specified. A few of these are 
making or laying mosaics for pavements or walls, Scagliola work 
embossing sheets of soft leather by the process formerly known as 
cutr-bouilli, superficial panel carving, repoussé work or the ham- 
mering sheet metal, stencilling walls, ceilings and wood-work, 
moulding in papier-maché, and modelling in clay and other sub- 
stances. These are only a few of the handicrafts which may be 
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cited as fully illustrating what I have said. Many others more or 
less practical will suggest themselves, and there will be various 
conditions and demands for different kinds of labor in different 
communities. But I cite these because they supply articles which 
are greatly in demand, since in fact they answer to the chief wants 
in the new styles of house decoration. 

To those who are not practically familiar with them, these arts 
may seem or sound difficult. From my own experience, and from 
experiments with the young, | confidently assert that every one of 
these handicrafts may be acquired in a week or two by any youth of 
either sex, to such a degree as to render the work profitable, or at 
least to make proficiency more than probable. Once in England I 
was representing this to a lady who was really clever in such mat- 
ters. “I can believe,” she said, “ that I could with very little teach- 
ing master embossing in thin sheet brass, or superficial wood-carv- 
ing, or stencilling. But I do not think I could learn to make 
mosaics. It seems to require too delicate a sense of art and more 
skill than I could ever acquire.” I replied to her, “Most of the 
mosaics which you see sold for house-decoration are made by the 
lowest, most brutal and ignorant creatures in existence—by female 
convicts in the prisons. They are employed at it because it is 
easy, and suited to their extremely limited capacity.” I need not 
say that after this my friend had nothing more to object as to the 
superior genius required for setting common mosaics. If you will 
reflect an instant, you will perceive that the placing cubes of col- 
ored stone the third of an inch in length in a bed of cement, ac- 
cording to a pattern in which they are all laid down, is not more 
difficult than to move the squares about in a game of fifteen. 
Neither is ita very difficult matter to learn to make these little 
cubes by breaking them with a hammer on an iron bar. In Lon- 
don they are sold ready made of every. color, by Salviati. In 
America, where marble and other stones of every color are so 
abundant, the material should be very cheap. There isan elegance 
and a character, with an assurance of durability in a mosaic pic- 
ture which renders it very attractive. Among the ancients there 
must have been scores of thousands of people employed in this 
work, for no Roman villa has as yet been discovered without 
mosaics. There are hundreds of them as yet lying buried in the 
city of London. Those who are familliar with Roman, Byzantine 
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and Lombard mosaics will agree with me that we have in this an 
art, which, when patterns are supplied, may be cheaply practiced 
by the poorest persons. 

I dwell on mosaic, because it isa type of the other arts which 
are capable of being introduced into schools. It is easy, the ma- 
terials for it can be everywhere obtained, it is in demand. It may 
be urged against me, that as soon as there shall be a wide-spread 
and popular demand for it, it will at once be made by machinery ; 
that it will be cheapened and vulgarized. But the truly cultivated, 
and this class is increasing rapidly, will not have the vulgar imita- 
tions. It seems to be ordained by a special providence that all 
men who undertake to manufacture works of art by machinery, 
shall be cursed with bad taste and only minister to the ignorant. 
And, in fact, since it has become fashionable for the devotees of 
culture, to boast that they have nothing in their drawing-rooms 
which is not hand-made, we may trust to the multitude to do for 
fashion’s sake what no sense of art would ever suggest. Here, 
however, is something for every teacher of every kind to think over 
and inculcate. You are the true ministers of culture; you can, 
in this reform of which I speak, effect incalculable good, by show- 
ing all within your influence, that the simple giving the preference 
to hand-labor in decoration, to the machinery-made, would suffice 
to give a living to all who are turned out of work by machinery. 
For, it cannot be denied that when the world recognizes the great 
truth that nothing is ¢vuly artistic which is not hand-made, and 
which does not directly indicate the touch of the original artist, 
then a great contribution will have been made to a solution of the 
labor question. 

But, as you are eminently thinking and reasoning people, there 
is a question which I am sure has already risen in your minds. 
Where is the art to come from which is to direct the practical ex- 
ecution of all these decorative arts? Where, for instance, is the 
mosaic worker to get his patterns, or how is the brass worker, if 
he has them, to copy them, knowing nothing of drawing? To 
this also, I can give a satisfactory answer. Whether they are to be 
supplied by Government with Patent Office and Educational Re- 
ports, by Legislatures or private or municipal generosity, one thing 
is certain, that printed patterns suited to such elementary work as 
that of which I speak, costing on an average about as much as a 
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daily newspaper, would hardly be wanting. I think that I could 
undertake to collect among the public-spirited men of our city, 
money enough in a day to supply our schools with patterns for a 
year. As for applying them to wood, to sheets of metal or leather, 
the process is purely mechanical and very easily learned. It can- 
not, of course, be denied that the student of the minor arts must 
learn to draw a little. But, as all who are here present know, 
simple decorative or ornamental drawing consisting merely of lines, 
is not only easy to copy, but also easy to learn in its elementary 
principles, and that the child who can trace a spiral or a serpentine 
line with tolerable steadiness, may, in a few lessons, be brought to 
design patterns fairly enough. 

With very cheap mosaic work, such as is made by small child- 
ren in Italy, and by female prisoners in London, you may have 
artistic floors and walls which may be washed and dried far more 
easily than wood, Almost as easy an art is plain panel carving. 
Very effective work may be made by merely picking or stamping 
designs in wood, and then oiling them. The trouble with all carved 
wood work, as with all other kinds of decorative art, for more than 
a century, has been that all upholsterers and mechanics seem to 
have striven as one man, moved by a single mind, to make pur- 
chasers believe that all excellence consisted in expense. Now, the 
truth is that if the design be only “uly artistic, and if it be only 
stamped or lightly sketched with the gouge on the wood, it will 
do very well to make up into cabinets or wall-panelling. What 
the world wants for the poor is more design and less work ; what 
the cabinet maker wants is to sell as much work as possible, and 
exclude rivals from the business. He does not care to see the poor 
supplied with artistic though rough furniture, for this would spoil 
his business with the rich, who would want, still more refined de- 
signs, which he could not supply. 

And this brings me to another question, which is, however, 
most intimately connected with all I have said. It has become a 
very serious source of complaint that the supply of apprentices to 
handicrafts or arts is failing. We may inveigh as much as we 
please against the growing gentility or folly of the youth of the 
age, we may be disgusted at their impatience of wholesome dis- 
cipline—the fact remains the same, and all we can do is to look 
about for a remedy. The artisan wants youths who are in a degree 
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prepared to work for him. Hitherto he has prepared them himself ; 
now he hardly knows what to do. [Why not prepare them for him 
in our Schools? lt is wonderful as it is true how very far a little 
practice in any art will go, when it is influenced by the ordinary 
training of a good school, towards preparing youth for the work- 
shop or atelier. This solution of the difficulty should suit, I think, 
both master and man. Thirty years ago, I said that it seemed to 
me that the Polytechnic School would be the true university of the 
future, and every advance in education since then has confirmed 
me in my opinion. Now, why should not our public elementary 
schools serve to prepare boys properly, that is to say, practically, 
for either the university or for the workshop? There was never a 
man or woman in this world who was not bette? off for being able 
to make something. This is so generally recognized as true that it 
is wonderful that there are so very many who can do nothing of 
the kind. How many youths or girls are there, who when they 
particularly want a little money know how to earn it? A girl can 
perhaps do a little plain sewing, or play a little on the piano, or 
paint a little, but out of all this she can hardly extract a dollar. 
Yet there all about her people who cannot afford carved dados, 
mosaic floors, stamped and gilt sheet-leather covered furniture, all 
of which that girl could give them for a price within their means, 
and which would give her a living—all after a little steady appli- 
‘cation. It is a fact that in the poorest cottage where there are 
children past infancy, it would be possible to have Pompeian floors, 
carved dados, stencilled walls and ceilings, and plain oak furniture, 
but still artistic, covered with antique patterns, Spanish stamped 
and gilt leather, at no greater cost than that of the wood, leather, 
stones, and white or colored washes needed. They are now imi- 
tating for the saloons of Belgravia the tables and chairs which the 
Tyrolese and Bavarian peasants manufacture for themselves; for 
there isa kind of pinned or bolted joinery which isas easy to make 
as it is elegant and durable. You have only to teach people how 
all this is to be done, and they will do it. 

You may think that I exaggerate the ease with which all these 
decorative arts may be taught to children. But in the opinion of 
George J. Robinson, the celebrated artistic decorator, of London, 
all these branches, especially mosaic work and stencilling, are per- 
fectly within the reach of the young. Mr. Karl Krall, the first 
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metal worker of my acquaintance, thinks the same as regards re- 
poussé work or embossing and chasing. Mr. H. McDowell, who 
recently modelled to order several members of the Royal Family, 
thinks the same of modelling. All of these eminent artists con- 
tributed chapters on their specialties to a book which I have writ- 
ten expressly to forward the cause of artistic education, They 
are as earnest as myself in the faith that art should be practically 
taught to the young, and Mr. Krall was so impressed from my ex- 
periments in tuition and their success, that he assured me last 
December, that in future his firm would make a specialty of sup- 
plying amateurs with materials and tools, and give them instruc- 
tion, But if you would have a guarantee at home, of the practical 
possibility of all I have said, I can refer you to my friend Mr. Frank 
Furness, the architect, whom you all know by reputation, and who 
fully authorizes me to give it as his opinion, that the young of our 
schools are perfectly capable of manufacturing such work as I have 
described. 

I trust that you all, however, distinctly understand that what 
I am specially advocating is not the practice of sundry small arts, 
nor even Art itself, but the introduction into all schools of manual 
industry in any forms which may conduce to develop ingenuity 
and cleverness, If you take one person with another, it will be 
found that in going through life, that man or woman has greai ad- 
vantages who can discern relative distances by the eye, transfer or 
draw patterns, effect household repairs and judge with some accu- 
racy where ¢aste isconcerned. And here I may remark, incidentally, 
that I am not sure but that all future mothers of families might not 
be taught to advantage in schools, the mystery of mending broken 
china, glass and toys, or furniture. The exercise of our creative or 
constructive faculties is the result of an instinct which is strongly 
manifested in youth, and, when properly conducted, it enlarges and 
strengthens the intellect. It is the boast of the Yankee, that he 
excels in this ready constructiveness, this handiness, this ability to 
whittle, and tie and in every way develop and conjugate his great 
national active verb “to fix.” It is seriously a pity that such a de- 
cided talent should not be properly trained in schools. It is this 
constructive talent, this great gift of ingenuity, which has more than 
any other cause made the American nation practically great. 
Every one who possesses it has shown it in youth, and youth is the 
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time to secure it. Is it not wonderful, that with such known and 
admitted facts, we have never regarded manual ingenuity as a subject 
for elementary education? Many an inventor, many a great archi- 
tect, many an artist, and very many a practical mechanic who is 
now lost to the world in the great mob of middlemen between pro- 
ducers and consumers, might have been redeemed from nothing- 
ness, had his boyish instincts been quickened by early culture. It 
has been shown, and I think wisely, by the disciples of Froebel, 
that drawing should go with writing in infant schools, or even pre- 
cede it, since literal imitation in man precedes symbolism. Now, 
this brings us to a very important and interesting subject. Some 
years ago, the British Government, finding that art could not be 
brought down from Raphael and Perugino in national galleries to 
the people, and that art was necessary to save manufacturers from 
ruin, resolved to establish art-schools. Now these were well, as far 
as they went. But they do not go far enough. It is a grand thing 
to be able to say to a youth who has shown decided genius: There 
is a capital school, with casts from the antique, and lectures; go and 
be educated for nothing. And many have gone and become artists, 
and the world has profited thereby. Yet it is as plain to the 
British Government of the present day as it is to every thinking 
man, that art industry, despite the schools, does not advance rap- 
idly enough—nor is it sufficiently universal. In fact, you might as 
well propose to most poor boys or girls a course at Oxford or 
Cambridge, as one at the South Kensington or Manchester. How 
are they to live at these great schools, perhaps in cities distant from 
their homes, while they are being educated? Perhaps they are, 
however, gifted, almost unconsciously of their own abilities. Now, 
a very small amount of technical or artistic education in the shools 
would soon settle the question as to their talent. Mere drawing 
will not do this. But elementary drawing as a part of hand-work 
in all schools, would soon make art universal, and vastly enlarge 
the scope of our national industry. 

There are people who are ignorant enough to believe that drawing, 
and, indeed, all exercises of the constructive faculties in children, 
are a kind of play, and that they consequently detract from legiti- 
mate study or industry. Now this remnant of old-time barbarism, 
which regards everything as wicked which is not disagreeable, is so 
far from being founded in common sense, that, on the contrary, in- 
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vestigation shows it to be utterly at variance with truth. For it is 
a fact, that minds which are by nature sluggish, or, as it were, under 
a cloud, may be raised to great quickness of apprehension and have 
the cloud blown away, by merely mechanical exercise, and this 
quickness of perception may in turn serve as the ground for, or be 
developed into, great and varied intellectual powers. This is very 
curiously shown, as I have set forth in a lecture on Eye Memory, or 
Visual Perception, in the manner in which many thieves train boys 
to become quick-witted and observant. The preceptor takes in his 
hand a number of small objects, such as keys, coins, beads or but- 
tons, and opening and closing his fingers very quickly, makes his 
pupils tell what they have seen. Now there are people who would 
say “ Well, and what if they do become quick and observant at 
such a trifling game? It would not make them clever in other re- 
spects.” But the master-thief knows better. He knows that when 
those boys are sent out to beg, that their eyes, slow before, will now 
be ever watchful, like foxes looking out for prey. He knows that 
if they gain admission toa kitchen, and obtain one second’s glimpse 
through a half-open door of a drawing room, in that glimpse they 
will take in all that is in the apartment and, returning, give him 
from memory a complete catalogue of all that it contains. Now I 
believe that in like manner quickness of perception may be gained 
by the practice of manual arts, just as it is stimulated by certain 
games, and that a boy or girl will become a better arithmetician, a 
more accurate observer of maps and boundaries, and a far better 
writer, for being trained to some technical pursuit or art. 

I will now present to you, as the last consideration, that which 
was the first, which occurred to me some years ago, when I resolved 
to do all in my power to popularize the practice of these minor 
arts. It is their moral influence. Do we not all know that there 
are countless thousands of young people who have no way of em- 
ploying their leisure hours, save in idleness, folly and dissipation ? 
They can make nothing profitable; they can do nothing which has 
aught in common with culture; they cannot even amuse themselves 
rationally or decently. Give any one of them the smallest art, let 
him or her believe that some proficiency has been attained, but 
above all let the practitioner find a little profit as well as pastime 
in it, and you will have done much to defeat the devil. 

If it be advisable to supply rational amusement and _ profitable 
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pastime to the merely idle, what shall I say of the large class who 
have taken the first steps in vice, who live in lazy ignorance, and 
who take the second and all succeeding steps with terrible rap- 
idity, simply because time hangs heavy on their hands? It is 
wonderful to one who knows the world well, to reflect how many of 
these semi-unfortunates are kept back from plunging headlong 
over the Niagara of despair simply by some thread of art, some 
little tie of industry. Truly, idleness is the tap-root of all evil. 
From a moral point of view, it seems to be really necessary that 
for the idle, and all outside the social pale, attractive arts should 
be provided, since it is hardly to be hoped that they will take up 
serious trades for pastime. 

As for my summary, it is double. As regards the expediency 
of training all children to use their constructive faculties as cor- 
relative to the mental, the marvel is to me, as it has been to many, 
that it has not long been a recognized element in all education. 
As regards the practical disposition or profitable sale of the results 
of art-work, you will observe that at every turn we find hand-work 
in art ruined, oppressed, and demoralized by the machinery which 
in all matters of mere physical comfort has done so much to ele- 
vate mankind. Therefore, I urge you to encourage the New 
Fashion which embraces the True Faith, that as, according to 
Goethe, man is properly the only object which interests man, that 
only is purely a work of art which brings us into direct sympathy 
with the artist. I do not mean by this the extreme and immoral 
doctrine of art for the sake of art, or the making mere cleverness 
an excuse for anything. But I do mean that just as much as imitation 
in the sphere of usefulness is a reality, just so much inthe sphere of 
art is ita sham,a foe to industry and humanity. I have been much 
gratified in returning to America, to find that there is a popular 
admission of this principle in the phrase which calls any kind of a 
gaudy humbug, or stigmatizes all shoddy displays of art or styleasa 
Chromo. Second-hand, imitative art is at present the only serious 
impediment in the way of employment for many thousands of youth, 
who but for it would soon find profitable employment. If all who 
teach in this country, whether from the school, the pulpit, or the 
editorial chair, would join in putting down “Chromos” and similar 
shams in every form, we should soon see hand-work in art properly 
appreciated. 
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It is many years since I began to reflect seriously on the ex- 
pediency of making hand-work of some kind an element in the 
education of children. In looking about in life, I found that very 
few people have any practical skill as regards making or repairing 
objects, and that those who manifest it are regarded as being “very 
ingenious” and especially gifted. Apart from all its practical utility, 
I found that this manual dexterity could be taught to young people 
generally, and far more easily than reading or writing. Many ap- 
plications of it are tolerated as semi-amusements or accomplish- 
ments, in the form of “ fancy work,” but it has not been regarded 
as capable of exerting a serious influence in education. Yet I found 
that physical quickness and aptness were conducive to mental quick- 
ness, and that the motive power of thought could be quite as well 
developed by using the hands as by some studies in vogue. The 
idea in a practical form was not new. Among the Norsemen, who 
were a highly vigorous and clever race, champions boasted not 
only that they could fight, but that they could carve in wood and 
walrus bone, forge weapons, and paint their ships; while in the 
scheme of the ideal education of knights and gentlemen, as de- 
scribed by Rabelais, we are told that they learned carpenter’s work, 
painting, and sculpture, and went about to factories and shops to 
make themselves practically familiar with all kinds of mechanical 
callings and arts, such as casting and working metals, the labors of 
lapidaries and goldsmiths, weaving, and clock-making. It was not 
until a later and lazier age that ignorance of such arts became 
characteristic of gentlemen, or, as Thackeray says, really creditable 
to them. And at the present day there are thousands of men 
who are so contemptibly vulgar as to boast—or who would like to 
be able to boast—that they had “ never done a day’s hard work in 
their lives.” And in the best and most cultivated society, ladies 
and gentlemen are regarded as highly accomplished who, never- 
theless can not turn their hands to anything. In this respect the 
world has fallen behind the Middle Ages, and grown snobbish by 
making ignorance characteristic of superiority to “the lower 
orders.” There are many in every community who regard indif- 
ference to mechanical skill, or ignorance of it, as really character- 
istic of gentility, while those are few indeed who consider it as 
essential to “an education.” We may call ourselves what we 
please, and adopt what form of government we please, but until 
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hand-work is as respectable or as highly honored as a knowledge 
of dead languages, or the semi-useless accomplishments in fashion, 
I shall believe that as regards the chief characteristic of republic- 
anism, the world has made no advance whatever. It is not enough 
that it is highly creditable to a gentleman that he is able to use 
his hands as well as his head ; the day is coming when it will be 
very discreditable to him if he can not. Now, I ask you if you do 
not think that the introduction of industrial and decorative art into 
education would go far to remove the aversion to labor which still 
practically prevails in society? The world is chiefly governed by 
second-hand ideas, just as it has been chiefly clad in second-hand 
clothes, which have gone from parent to child, or from master to 
servant, and so on downwards ad ifinitum. This scientific and 
common-sense age of ours aims at something better: it is endeav- 
oring to substitute newer, stronger, and cheaper suits, even if less 
elegant, for the worn-out finery of the past. Make work an inte- 
gral part of every education, in every school, and you will not see 
society burdened with young men flying from hand-labor as if it 
were destruction, and seeking gentility, though on the most starv- 
ing terms, as if it were salvation. If I am asked who will purchase 
the additional stock of all these genteel middle-men, or clerks or 
salesmen become manufacturers, I reply that society can more 
easily support ten producers than one produce broker. When the 
non-productive middle-men are in great excess, the result is seen in 
over-stimulated business, and in the consequent plethoras and sur- 
feits of stocks which lead to panics and long-continued stagnation. 

It is with very great pleasure that I have availed myself of this 
opportunity to meet so many who are practically interested in the 
great cause of education. The progress of society and of culture 
means the gradual promotion of the teacher in dignity in the social 
scale. The scholars and men who have made history, whether as 
writers or actors,and with them statesmen or artists, are after all, one 
and all, only great from light reflected from past ideas, or works 
which they have left in the past. In the hands of the teacher lies 
the whole fvzure of mankind, its ways and the working of its will. 
Should the coming century carry out that which the past century has 
promised and begun,.then the day is rapidly coming when the 
teacher will take precedence of all those callings which we now re- 
gard as preéminent. In that day, all who have done their duty 
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will be remembered. Hitherto you have cultivated the head and 
heart ; in the future you will train the hands to co-operate with 
them. Is it not indeed remarkable—if you will pardon me one last 
reflection—that in a world in which the majority of people are, or 
ought to be, workers, neither work itself nor any practical prepara- 
tion for it, finds any place in our ordinary education? I know 
that it is currently said that a boy should acquire book-learning at 
school, because he will find no time for it after the active business 
of life begins; but, I believe, there are millions of exceptions to the 
rule, embracing all except the hardest worked children of toil. In 
fact, there is as little reason that a child should not be prepared for 
hard work at school, as that a man should entirely cease reading 
after his education is at an end. 

I am, you all know, far from being the first to urge the introduc- 
tion of work into schools. Years ago, Governor Hartranft urged 
it with unwearied zeal, and many of our leading men have approy- 
ed of it. To effect such a great reform in the whole system of ed- 
ucation, requires time; but I am sure that, both in England and in 
America, the time has come for the public to accept this idea. 
Thanking you most sincerely for your kind attention, and soliciting 
from you any comments which you may be pleased to make on 
my remarks, I now conclude. 

CHARLES G. LELAND. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. * 


TTHE educational millenium, if it ever come, will certainly be 

| marked by a reform in the teaching of English Grammar and 
Composition. More practical than one in a dozen of the branches 
of elementary learning, these important subjects are commonly 
taught only as theories. In the strongest sense of the term com- 
plementary, they are kept so far apart, that the unsuspecting pupil 


* How TO PARSE: Az Altemptto Apply the Principles of Scholarship to English 
Grammar. By the Rev. E, A. Abbott, D. D., Head Master of the City of London 
School. Boston, Roberts Brothers, 1878. 12 mo. Pp. 375. 

ANNOTATED POEMS OF STANDARD ENGLISH AUTHORS. (1) Gray’s Elegy, (2) 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake, (3) Goldsmith’s Leserted Village, (4) Goldsmith’s 7raveller. 
Edited by the Rev. E. T. Stevens, M. A., and the Rev. D. Morris, B. A. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1878. 16 mo. Pp. 24, 63, 47, 76, 
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imagines them no more alike than his arithmetic and his Greek 
syntax. New books almost in profusion,—books of practical gram- 
mar and books of practical composition; books in which the two 
lessons are actually joined in the same chapter, or in which (to say 
the least) they are set in their true relation of mutual dependence 
and interpenetration ;—the very best books, in a word, are offered 
to our schools and our boards of education ; but such monstrosities 
as Goold Brown and Quackenbos hold the field against all comers, 
and week after week brings forth its crop of vapid, useless collec- 
tions of sentences on “ Christmas” or “ Truth,” or some other sub- 
ject equally atttactive to the youthful mind, and equally stimulat- 
ing to the powers of invention and expression. The crudest theories 
and the most shameless evasions supplant reasonable views, and 
bona fide teaching, till the only wonder is that our boys and girls 
learn anything at all of their native tongue, or have the least de- 
gree of ability to express thought therein, beyond that which comes 
with their mothers’ milk. ; 

Attempts have been made, we have said, to reform these 
abuses ; and, of them all, the most sensible and practical, perhaps, 
is Dr. Abbott’s How ¢o Parse. The words we have italicized in the 
title of his modest little work sound its key-note. Not a collec- 
tion of Dr. Abbott’s opinions as to what the rules of English 
Grammar are or what they ought to be, but an attempt to discover 
these rules as they already exist in our five centuries of literature, 
the book contains truths that must free a study usually dull and 
incomprehensible from all its drudgery. Clear at every point, 
simple wherever the natural difficulties of the subject will allow, it 
leads the pupil steadily on through even the mazes of English con- 
struction,—even “the Difficulties and Irregularities in Modern 
Engiish.” Everywhere theory is impressed by practice in parsing 
and construing; all exercises being made up, not of single, dis- 
jointed, uninteresting assemblages of words, but of connected dis- 
course fitted, by its communicating living thought, to quicken and 
attract the minds of young people. No bright and industrious boy 
or girl need fear the labor involved in Dr. Abbott’s book : no bright 
and industrious boy or girl can come away from it, knowing every 
word from cover to cover, but not understanding a syllable. 

Dr. Abbott’s fundamental principle is that English-speaking 
pupils know the what of Grammar perfectly well, or else can learn 
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it, as they have already learned all that they know, only by experi- 
ence. He therefore throws out almost entirely the part of gram- 
mar known as Etymology. Certain necessary facts are stated briefly, 
but“ no attempt has been made to give any complete system of 
Accidence.” This, Dr. Abbott thinks, (and rightly, too), should 
not be given, until it can be made rational and historical, as in Dr. 
Morris’s Outlines. On the other hand, he thinks it quite possible and 
very important to teach the wy of Grammar. Its rationale, he as- 
serts, caw be made so clear, that not an idiom, not an irregularity, 
of English Grammar will remain unexplained ; so clear, that every 
form, every construction will be at the pupil’s instant command, 
whether he will write or speak. And Dr. Abbott has done all 
this. Let any sufferer under the old regime test our assertion. 

It is very unfortunate that Dr. Abbott’s plan did not include a 
companion book of Exercises in Composition, or (better still) a 
series of composition exercises parallel with those in parsing which 
so plentifully strew his pages. A volume of such exercises, how- 
ever, is in preparation, and (it is hoped) will shortly be announced. 
Yet, even alone, Dr. Abbott’s book will turn drudgery into pleas- 
ure, blind gropings in the dark into intelligent walking in broad 
daylight. 

Exerctses, however, can not be relied upon to keep up the 
interest of older classes; and such books as the Aznotated Pocms 
must, therefore, be especially welcome to teachers, who find it hard 
to strike that happy mean in instruction which never proposes 
impossibifities nor offers the food of babes to well-grown able- 
minded boys and girls. The four poems are all printed clearly on 
good paper, and are both illustrated and explained elaborately. 
They open a wide field for rambles both pleasant and instructive 
into the domain of English literature,and they resemble Dr. Abbott’s 
book, which they logically follow, in unquestionably presenting the 
results of the application to English classics of the principles of 
scholarship. 

The examination of these little books suggests certain principles 
of Pedagogy as applied to the mother-tongue, which can not be too 
often stated in review or too strenuously enforced upon teachers of 
English. 

I. English Grammar should be studied, not as an end fer se, but 
as Latin or Greek or French or German Grammar is studied, as a 
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means to a knowledge of the language with which it is concerned. 
That a boy knows every page of the biggest English grammar in 
existence, is by no means a proof that he knows any English, that 
he can interpret an English author, or frame correctly an English 
sentence. Has no boy ever learned Andrews and Stoddard by 
heart, and yet been unable to construe a simple Latin sentence ? 
The mistake too often made is to teach English Grammar, not the 
English language. Now, theoretical Grammar is, of course,a valu- 
able study; but it does not belong in the elementary work at 
school, except so far as it casts light upon the obscurities of English 
sentence-building. So far it can easily be taught in a practical 
course that combines both Grammar and Composition; and so far 
it is taught in Dr. Abbott’s How ¢o Parse. 

To test this assertion (in its first part, at least,) the writer of this 
paper begged a friend who was several years ago engaged in teach- 
ing a class of small boys, (ages 7 to I1,) to try the following experi- 
ment. Without “the sign of a’ book, the teacher gave her class a 
short, simple definition of a noun, saying also that nouns often took 
one or the other of the little words a (or az) and tie. She then 
wrote on the blackboard, at the suggestion of her pupils, the names 
of many different objects, sometimes prefixing the article until the 
notion of a noun was well settled in every pupil’s mind. The same 
plan made clear what is meant by an adjective, a pronoun, a verb. 
Then sentences were written, the matter always familiar and com- 
monly proposed by the pupils, until the class came to see that the 
speech of everyday life is made up of several kinds of. words, each 
filling its own office in the sentence. Wonderful discovery! yet 
often never made through a long lifetime. The next step was to 
write sentences with gaps left at critical points, and to require the 
filling out of these sentences. This was rapidly and eagerly done 
by even the duller members of the class, and was so much enjoyed 
by all, that the teacher willingly gave way to a request that Gram- 
mar should be set down for every day in the week, not only for four 
days. The common verdict of a child at school is, “ I hate Gram- 
mar.” Yet, if so easya plan lies ready-made for our boys and girls 
in the elements of Grammar, why shall it not be pursued througout 
the course ? 

II. All instruction in English Grammar should be directed to 
teaching the why and the how of language: the what will take 
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care of itself, or, if it must be taught at all, should be taught inci- 
dentally. Life is too short to waste in learning that cherub makes 
its plural cherubs or cherubim. The first form any child who can 
speak English will make instinctively: the second he will never 
need to make, till he has learned it by further experience. If he 
meets it in reading, he will learn its meaning as, when he is study- 
ing Latin, he learns /oca, the alternative plural with /oez of the 
word /ocus. Fancy a boy learning the gender of every German 
noun as a preliminary to a knowledge of the German language. 
If the process described in the last paragraph be pursued, the class 
will furnish the teacher with more matter than he could easily 
teach by the old method in months of hard, uninteresting drudgery. 

III. A plain inference from the preceding doctrines is that 
Grammar and Composition must ever’ go hand in hand, ever be 
taught as opposite sides of the same truth, each of which illustrates 
the other. Through but too many ages, our systems have been 
aiming to sever these Siamese twins, and, of course, with the 
natural result of threatening the life of both; but now that 
means are plenty and the method clearly made out, it seems in- 
credible that, simply because teachers will have something for their 
pupils to learn by heart, the old way by which little is taught but 
words should be persevered in. The examinations for admission 
to college present some curious phenomena. In one case a paper 
beautifully written, carefully arranged, absolutely perfect as to form, 
(except that it was by far too formal,) was handed in, delighting 
the examiner’s first glance with the impression that here at least 
was one candidate well taught. Yet every word on those pages 
was incorrectly parsed—not in minor details only, but in essential 
matters! “Active,” for example, (as in active participation,) was 
called a verb; its principal parts were given ; its voice, mood, tense, 
number and person were duly set forth; its subject stated; and 
the rule for its agreement quoted verbatim with the very number. 
“Cram” never made a sorrier victim than that poor fellow, whose 
natural intelligence had been so cruelly violated, and whose power 
of thinking for himself had been so ruthlessly torn away. Such 
results are simply impossible by the natural method which sets 
practice in composition side by side with lessons in Grammar. 
This natural method, however, requires a teacher who knows more 
than the words of his book, and who will “spend and be spent” 
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in the service of his kind. When a man cares only to earn his 
pay, he need not be expected to teach. 


A cognate subject of elementary education is Etymology. 
Now, the composition and derivation of words is a study that may 
be made scientific, as in Haldeman’s Ovwf¢lines, or practical and 
matter-of-fact, as in Sargent’s Manual. The latter must precede 
the former; this is work for second-year students in college. But, 
even in its preliminary, concrete phase, Etymology is not to be 
learned by the “cram” process. If there is one folly more arrant 
than another, it is that of letting boys memorize a list of roots and 
derivatives, with no help by way of application. If the unfortunate 
happens also to be ignorant of the grammars of the several 
languages from which English is derived, his task is Herculean, 
But, if the etymologic processes are first taught clearly, and then 
the numerous etymologic elements learned one by one, and em- 
ployed in actual exercises in composition and derivation, memory, 
stimulated now, and “toned up” to its full strength, finds the load 
of forms easily carried. After all, English etymologic elements are 
but few in kind, and (so far as Latin and Greek roots are concern- 
ed,) not very many in number. Prefixes, suffixes, stems, grammat- 
ical formatives, and connective or epenthetic letters, these are all. 
The stems can be learned only by long continued drill in analysis 
and synthesis; the affixes are but a handful; and the formatives 
but half a dozen. Wherein is the superhuman difficulty of doing 
this work? Why must an examining body be asked to limit its 
questions to any number of words? Is it not plainly because 
“cram is a method only too well known in our “ perfect” school 
system ? Time, labor and capacity to teach are indispensable factors 
of the legitimate result; a true method is equally indispensable ; 
and no amount of merely mechanical injection of boys with roots 
and affixes can accomplish anything. 

When will our last quarter of the nineteenth century—a century 
that has learned so much in pedagogy—when will these latest 
years show us a school system by which all pupils will be taught ; 
none merely loaded ? 


J. G. R. McEtroy. 
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MISS MARTINEAU. 


HE interval of time since the appearance of the Memoirs of 
Miss Martineau has been long enough for succeeding tides of 
literature to sweep it well out of immediate notice; yet not suffi- 
ciently long to mitigate the sense of pain which even the memory 
of the book is still capable of awakening in the minds of thought- 
ful readers. Mrs. Chapman distilled with diligent care the sweet 
waters of the fountain which she intended should enshrine, as with 
a transparent veil, the semblance of her friend. It is the subject of 
the memoir, herself, who has supplied the “aliquid amari,” and 
who has not only tinctured with bitterness, but clouded with tur- 
bidness, the fountain’s very source. The autobiography, finished 
and laid away for years, with the entire understanding that it was 
to be published at her death, reveals a secret faithlessness to all 
claims of friendship, almost unexampled in a person who had, dur- 
ing a long life, seemed to be sincere and cordial, and dimly fore- 
shadows the darker phases of her final faithlessness where her high- 
est allegiance was due. To those of us, who, looking back over 
three score years, remember Miss Martineau when she visited 
America, the exaltation of Mrs. Chapman’s conception of her 
friend will be far from contagious. It is impossible to forget hav- 
ing seen and known this distinguished woman ; led to seek her by 
the interest created by her books, an interest flavored by a certain 
spice of terror in approaching so great a literary celebrity. The 
result of the interview was to dispel the terror and diminish the 
interest. I saw a strong, clear-minded, well-informed, self-satisfied 
woman, holding a dull /evée among a circle of guests, of whom one 
at a time drew near, to communicate with her through the awe- 
inspiring trumpet. She was courteous and kindly, and free from 
any lionizing airs; but the verdict of even that hour of intercourse 
would have been, “She will believe only that which she can see 
and touch ; she has great ability, and is capable of vigorous intel- 
lectual processes, but spiritual intuition, and loving apprehension, 
and imagination, all are wanting. She will delve earnestly and 
successfully, but she cannot soar.” The plain countenance, un- 
lighted by any glow of fancy, any warmth of tenderness, any 
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play of wit, gave no hint of a fine ideal nature within, fitted to in- 
spire reverence or to kindle enthusiasm. The charming picture 
taken in her latter days by Richmond, seems the tranquil record of 
a useful and well-ordered life, but the gleam and softness to which 
the portrait illustrating the first volume of the “ Memoirs” owes its 
only charm, were not elements of the living face, and without 
them, the hard and marked features possessed no attraction. 

But the memoir—that is, the autobiography,—like all Miss 
Martineau’s writings, does possess attraction, and is, for that 
reason, full of evil influence. Among the many notices of the 
book, severe or tolerant, none have plainly dealt with the problem 
presented by a life of industry, self-denial, and benevolent aspira- 
tion and action, leading steadily on to an old age of unbelief, mis- 
tier and darker than any heathenism. The outward aspect is 
completely that of a life of duty, and we repeat to ourselves, in 
dismay, the promise, “If any man do My will he shall know of the 
doctrine.” But there is a clew, and it is furnished by Miss Mar- 
tineau’s own statements. With all her varied forms of doing, 
noble as many of them were, she yet did not do His will, nor even 
seek to do it, but her own. In one of her dreary letters to Mr. 
Atkinson, than which nothing can be sadder except his trashy let- 
ters to her, she announces that for nearly twenty years she had 
discarded prayer. This confession was made at the age of forty- 
five,and she therefore relinquished prayer when she was little more 
than twenty years old, while still a believer in Christianity, and 
even while writing and publishing works of religious advice. Her 
words are—“ For some years I prayed only for good states of mind 
in myself and others. Of course, the feeling grew on me that true 
piety required resignation about spiritual matters as much as 
others; so I left off express prayer; and without remorse. * * * 
As for Christ’s example and need of prayer—I feel that he 
did not mean what we mean by prayer—and that with Him 
prayer was contemplation and aspiration chiefly.” One would 
snppose that the 17th chapter of St. John, the record of our 
Saviour’s long and fervent prayer for His disciples, and the very 
form of “ Our Father” given to men by the Son of God, would 
have been sufficient to correct these false deductions. But educa- 
tion had taught her to reject from the Inspired Word whatever her 
intellect disapproved, and those who pluck from the web of truth 
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one thread after another because the color does not please them, 
may well find it at last in shreds under their feet. Sad to say, 
some Christian people, better instructed, fall into her own deadly 
error of relinquishing prayer, deceived by the same fallacious rea- 
soning. Her idea of prayer, and theirs, is simply that it is a method 
of obtaining supplies for physical and moral and spiritual needs. 
This it truly is, but far more, it is the maintenance of the means by 
which, in a material world, we may constantly touch unseen real- 
ities. We are commanded to pray for what we need, that the 
motives to prayer may be quickened in every heart ; but it is to keep 
the children sure of their Father’s nearness to them that they must 
call to Him through the dark mists of time and sense, and know 
that He hears them, though they see Him not. Prayer is some- 
times described as the “Act of Faith,” and this term truly expresses 
its value. We reach out our hand to grasp the unseen support, 
and learn its strength; and it is in uttering our human wants to a 
Divine Father’s ear that we do this, even though we be, in Miss 
Martineau’s irreverent words, “ petitioning about things already 
ordained.” She herself was utterly deprived of two senses ; smell 
and taste ;—and possessed a third in so limited a degree that she 
heard only with effort by means of the ear trumpet, through which 
alone sound was conveyed to her. If we imagine her losing also 
the senses of sight and touch, and then refusing, for some reason of 
her own, to make use of the tube which was to her the only chan- 
nel of sound, her isolation from the material world would have 
been just what the separation from the spiritual world is, of those 
who neglect to pray. The means of assuring ourselves of its exis- 
tence may be forgotten or contemned until all beyond the visible 
universe becomes a blank anda nonentity ; while none who speak 
into the darkness fail to find that the appointed channel thrills with 
the still, small voice of secret answer. It was thus that a life ap— 
parently consecrated to duty was led in self-will and in refusal to 
do the will of Him who enjoined on men “always to pray,” until 
the Heavenly voice was forever lost to her ear and the Heavenly 
vision faded utterly from her sight. The result of Christian ances- 
try and early Christian training was a hearty zeal for work, and a 
career of active usefulness, which, if the controlling spell and the de- 
teriorating influence of phreno-mesmerism had not intervened, might 
have led herat last toan humbler and holier creed than her youth had 
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known. * But they who let go the Father’s hand by forsaking 
prayer may well become the victims of this or other debasing 
errors, while boasting themselves in fancied superiority, and spec- 
ulating, as Miss Martineau does, “on what certain good women who 
live by their expectation ofa future life,” will suffer whenever they 
come to know that I think their “ Christian hope baseless.” In the 
same connection she says, “Certainly my belief in a future life 
never was either check or stimulus to me in the matter of self- 
government.” But the true Christian check or stimulus is fer- 
vent gratitude. “The love of Christ constraineth us;” and it is 
not by “expectation of a future life,” but by love to an unseen 
Father that Christian people live. They “endure as seeing Him 
who 7s invisible,’ and this intercourse through the eye of faith is 
sustained only by prayer. 

The impression made by her countenance and her personal 
presence was not deceptive. Imagination she had not, for with the 
frankness that was among her fine characteristics, she confesses her 
own “small imaginative and suggestive powers,” and in asserting 
the rarity of the faculty among authors of fiction to create a plot, 
she says, “As for me, my incapacity in this direction is so absolute 
that I always worked under a sense of despair about it.” The want 
of spiritual intuition is proved by all her treatment of religious 
truth. It is unnecessary to quote the irreverent allusions to Him 
whom she disdainfully terms the Man-God, and whom, in the 
wondrous nature expressed under that very name, we adore as the 
Christ. The focal existence, in Whom the Divine Essence fuses 
into most intimate union with Itself, the spiritual and material ele- 
ments of the created universe expressed in the soul and body of 
man. Suffice it to say, that if intuitive spiritual perception were 
hers, it would have revealed to her the exquisite beauty and fitness 
of that absolute humanity and that Supreme love with which Om- 
nipotence stooped to the condition of humanity. Suggestions such 
as dawned on the nobler sages of antiquity,—thoughts that have 
survived as the “ wreck of Paradise,’ would have visited her. She 
would have divined this central fact of the Universe if she had not 


* For mesmerism has, like most human powers, its twofold aspect;—angelical when 
used as an instrument for soothing pain and healing disease ;—diabolical when it be- 
comes a tool in the hands of irreverent men, tampering with secrets of existence too in- 
tricate for them to unlock. 
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already learned it, and have believed, with Plato, that a Holy and 
Righteous One would live among men, misrepresented, defamed. 
and enduring bonds and scourging and the cross itself. There isa 
class of lovers of science who, being destitute, like Miss Martineau, 
of spiritual intuition, become exclusively students of material ex- 
istence, and learn a great deal about it. They may be characterized 
as near-sighted in reference to spiritual truth. Dwellers on an 
island, they know by weight and measure and anaiysis—by the 
hearing of the ear and the seeing of the eye—every fact relating 
toit. But the realm of science is twofold, and the world’s greater 
men have almost invariably been denizens of the whole domain. 
These are the spiritually far-sighted, who forego no knowledge of 
the material universe—their island home—but who also study with 
delight the phenomena of the vast ocean—the spiritual world that 
encloses it. These see the great horizon and the breadths of dis- 
tance, which, being invisible to the near-sighted through their own 
defective powers, are actually ignored by them as non-existent. 
These watch with deepest interest the vanishing sails bound to 
those far-off shores which, though unseen, they know to be as real 
as their own. These have been the strong, grand, far-reaching 
minds of every age. 
«« Who, rowing hard against the stream, 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream.” 

To them the “ Vitality of the Universe,” in which scientists look 
to be merged hereafter, is a definite reality, and its fountain is that 
“ Lord and Giver of life” in whom all things “ live and move and 
have their being.” 

Miss Martineau was deficient also in loving apprehension, the 
quality through which men recognize a merciful and tender Father 
in the creator and lawgiver of the universe, and through which 
they are attracted with a force as undeniable as that with which, 
in the material world, the fragment of steel is drawn to the massive 
magnet. 

But then it is metal which attracts and metal which apprehends 
and responds. The strong oak and the sturdy granite, with all 
their powers and uses, are insensible to the magnet’s spell, and 
probably, could they testify, would deny its existence. It was this 
deficiency of loving apprehension, this insensibility to the need of 
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a Father’s guardianship that enabled her to stand coolly over the 
dread abyss, losing from time to time the clasp of faithful hands, 
undismayed by the idea of eternal separation as they sank into 
those depths from which, by her false readings of science, she had 
banished every touch of protecting care, every hope of the preser- 
vation or renewal of individual life and of reunion with the de- 
parted. A strong and warmhearted man, oppressed with the 
haunting spectre of spiritual doubt, said, in speaking of the hope 
of immortality: “Understand me. I am fully conscious that with- 
out that hope all that confers worth or dignity or charm on the 
present life is wanting.” 

I turn from this verdict to see a woman, unappalled at the 
thought of all that is forfeited, in presence of the waste of lone- 
liness that she believes awaits her, and those whom she loves, 
exulting as she plunges into the unfathomable desolation which is 
her only vision of a life beyond the grave. It is evident that 
spiritual intuition, loving apprehension and imagination, the very 
pinion of faith by which it dares the “ one valorou§ leap from earth 
to Heaven,” were not hers. Must we then all possess these facul- 
ties and powers in order to be Christian men and women? No! 
but if we have them not we must at least remember that the scope 
of our intellectual vision ts restricted by their absence, and we must 
not venture to pronounce the “ Christian hope baseless” because 
our sight has not yet caught’the gleam of those distant gates of 
Eden, or, sadder still, has become dimmed and enfeebled, and be- 
holds them no more. In natures deficient in these higher qualities 
it is easy to see that the practice of prayer can absolutely create 
them. Even in a weak and ignorant mind they take root and 
grow by the habit of continual aspiration toward an unseen Divine 
Father ; but this woman wilfully dropped from her hand the tool by 
which she was to shape the firm marble of her hardy nature into 
enduring lines of grace and beauty, that should have inspired it 
with the loveliness of soul and made it worthy to live forever. 
Here, then, is the solution of the problem presented by a life grand 
and noble in so many of its features, ending in darkness—a dark- 
ness so entire that the eye had forgotten gwhat light was, and had 
ceased to desire it. 

Miss Martineau’s history most strangely illustrates her own beau- 
tiful parable of “The Wandering Child,” save that the Father’s 
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voice was at last unheard,and the Father’s guidance sought no 
longer, and the child in wilful and vain-glorious self-confidence and 
self-deception sank in the dark waters without one cry for aid. 


This parable, written in her earlier days, is worthy of preservation, 
and is added below. 


THE WANDERING CHILD. 


“In a solitary spot among the groves, a child wandered wither- 
soever he would. He believed himself alone, and wist not that one 
watched him from the thicket, and that the eye of his parent was 
on him continually; neither did he mark whose hand had opened 
a way for him thus far. All things that he saw were new to him, 
therefore he feared nothing. He cast himself down in the long 
grass, and, as he lay, sang till his voice of joy rang through the 
woods. When he nestled among the flowers, a serpent arose from 
the midst of them; and when the child saw how its burnished coat 
glittered in the sun like a rainbow, he stretched forth his hand to 
take it to his bosom. Then the voice of his parent cried from the 
thicket ‘Beware!’ And the child sprang up and gazed above and 
around, to know whence the voice came; but when he saw naught, 
he presently remembered it no more. 

He watched how a butterfly burst from its shell, and flitted faster 
than he could pursue, and soon rose far above his reach. When 
he gazed and could trace its flight no more, his father put forth his 
hand, and pointed where the butterfly ascended even into the cloud, 
but the child saw not the sign. A fountain gushed forth amidst 
the shadows of the trees, and its waters flowed into a deep aid 
quiet pool. The child kneeled on. the brink, and looking in, he 
saw his own bright face, and it smiled upon him. As he stooped 
yet nearer to meet it, the voice once more said, “ Beware!” The 
child started back; but he saw that a gust had ruffled the waters, 
and he said within himself, «It was but the voice of the breeze!” 
And when the broken sunbeams glanced on the moving waves, he 
laughed and dipped his foot that the waters might again be ruffled ; 
and the coolness was pleasant to him. The voice was now louder, 
but he regarded it not, as the winds bore it away. At length he 
saw somewhat glittering in the depths of the pool, and he plunged 
in to reach it. As he sank he cried aloud for help. Ere the waters 
had closed over him, his father’s hand was stretched out to save 
him. And while he yet shivered with chillness and fear, his parent 
said unto him: “ Mine eye was upon thee, and thou didst not 
heed; neither hast thou beheld my sign, nor hearkened to my 
voice. If thou hadst thought on me,I had not been hidden.” 
Then the child cast himself on his father’s bosom and said: “ Be 
nigh unto me still; and mine eyes shall wait on thee, and my ears 
shall be open unto thy voice forevermore.” 


R. T. W. 
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(jute a literature has grown out of the last of the four Chris- 

tian Gospels. The interest is not merely that which attaches 
to the discussion of the authenticity of any other New Testament 
book—let us say, the Apocalypse. In John is to be found a view 
of the person and work of Christ, which, while not without support 
in the earlier Gospels, is in some degree peculiar. Its Logos doc- 
trine in particular, its apparent identification of the divine in Jesus 
of Nazareth, with the divine and eternal Word or Reason, strikes 
one at the very opening, while its assertion, in the sixth chapter, 
of his position as the only channel of spiritual life for man, and in 
his prayer in the fourteenth chapter of divine relations most pecu- 
liar in their nature, all give to this Gospel, supposing it to be au- 
thentic, a special importance in Christian theology. Those who 
incline to accept Christ as a remarkable religious teacher, but to 
reject the claim that he is something far transcending that, have, 
therefore, rejected this Gospel and denied its authenticity. Edward 
Edmunds, in England (1792), and Bretschneider, in his ?, obabilia 
(1820), may be said to have opened the controversy in this century, 
which has gone on ever since. The last attack of importance is 
that made by the Duke of Somerset, in his Supernatural Religion. 
Between these two the most important of the assailants have been 
David F. Strauss and Fried. C. Baus, of Tiibingen. The former, 
however, in the third edition of his famous Leben Fesu, so far re- 
lented as to speak of the question as an unsolved problem. This 
was one of the many concessions to the orthodox which appeared 
in that edition, when the question of his claim to the chair at 
Zurich was still open; but he retracted them all in the fourth (and 
last) edition, when the effort to secure him an academic chair had 
been defeated. 

While the orthodox have been very unanimous in defending the 
authenticity, there has not been any unanimity in the Liberal 
school on this question, For instance, Schleiermacher held this 
to be the most authentic of all the Gospels, that in which the con- 


* THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FouRTH GOsPEL: External Evidences. By Ezra 
Abbott, D.D., LL.D., Bussey Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpreta- 


tion in the Divinity School of Harvard University, Pp. 104. 8vo. Boston: Geo. H. 
Ellis. 
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sciousness of Jesus was fully disclosed to us. Karl Hase, the bril- 
liant historian and dogmatist, took similar ground in his Leben Fesu, 
and in his public letter to F.C. Baur, on Zhe Tiibingen School and its 
present Attitude. De Wette, Credner, Weiszacker, H. Scholten, 
Beyschlag, W. Grimm, and Ewald, might be alleged as similar in- 
stances. So, again, Matthew Arnold is eager to defend at least 
parts of the Gospel, as giving the fullest disclosure of Jesus’ thought, 
while he thinks that to these have been added Scholia or com- 
ments of a later writer. A somewhat similar view seems to be 
taken by Dr. Abbott, of London, in his Phdlochristus, but he in- 
vents a speculative disciple, Quartus, as the author of the Gospel. 
And last, but far from least, the two ablest Unitarian critics now 
living, and one not long dead,—Professor Drummond, of London, 
Professor Abbott, of Harvard, and the late Professor Andrews Nor- 
ton,—unite in their testimony for the genuineness of a book, which 
most people think contradictory of their own creed. 

Dr. Abbott, of Harvard, confines his discussion of the question 
to the external evidence. He undertakes to show merely the his- 
torical position in which we find the Fourth Gospel, and the testi- 
mony from scholars and churches in the first centuries as to its 
authorship. In this respect his book is a very complete statement 
of the case. There is, probably, nothing in the English language 
to compare with it, either in freshness or completeness of state- 
ment. He has before him the whole case against the Gospel, as 
put by all its recent assailants, and the whole argument in its de- 
fence by Luthardt, Sandys, Lightfoot, and other authors. We 
commend the book to those who think theological literature is 
little better than a mass of arguments which prove nothing, but 
cannot be answered. We know of no discussion of any point in 
secular history, except, perhaps, Bentley’s Letters on Fhalaris, in 
which the case is more ably handled. 

Two points in the argument deserve notice. The first is the break 
down of the Tiibingen theory as regards Petrinism and Paulinism. It 
was M. Schneckenberger, an orthodox critic, who in his work on the 
« Aims of the Acts of the Apostles” first pointed out the apolo- 
getic character of that book. It had been written to show the 
Roman Christians that certain vague charges against Paul were 
not borne out by the story of his ministry, and that so far from 
standing in sharp antagonism to the Judaic Peter on every point, he 
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had been anticipated by Peter in his work as the apostle to the 
Gentiles. _Schneckenberger regarded the book as honest and trust- 
worthy, but his hint was taken by the sceptical head and members 
of the Tiibingen school. They discovered that nearly all the New 
Testament was made of books written with a dishonest purpose— 
either to defend Peter against Paul, or Paul against Peter, or to re- 
concile them. They supported their arguments from forged 
writings, attributed to Clemens, Bishop of Rome, and composed in 
the interest of the Judaic and Ebionite sect. They found that this 
fight had gone on for nearly two centuries, and that the Gospel 
and Epistles of John were written at its close, long after the death 
of the apostle whose name they bear, and in the interest of a general 
conciliation. This theory Dr. Abbott shows to have perished in 
the house of its friends. Baur’s own disciples have slain it. 
A. Ritchl gave it a death blow in his Origin of the Old Catholic 
Church [2nd edition, 1857], in which he shows the true position of 
Ebionitism as a petty sect outside the current of church life and 
development. Weiszacke, Keim, Schiirer, and Schenkel have fin- 
ished the work. Not that there was not a grain of truth in the 
theory. Two schools of theology do run through the whole of the 
New Testament. The Gospel of Mark probably antedates their 
formation ; that of Matthew, with the Epistles of James, Peter, and 
Jude, represents the Petrine school, and to which the Apocalypse also 
may be assigned. The Gospel of Luke, the Acts of the Apostles, 
Paul’s Epistles, and that [of Apollos ?] to the Hebrews, represent 
the Pauline theology, while the Gospel and the Epistles of John 
do represent a standpoint in which these antagonisms have been 
overcome. A re-arrangement of the New Testament in this order 
would help to its better understanding. But Baur exaggerated 
and magnified these differences beyond all bounds. He hunted 
for indications of partisan hostility, and found them in the most in- 
nocent statements. He coordinated spurious writings with genu- 
ine, by dragging the latter down to the level of the former, and 
he distorted chronology by assigning much later dates than were 
true or possible, to several of the books. His attempt to apply 
Hegel’s schematism to the progress of doctrine in the New Testa- 
ment has proved a complete failure. But no man ever rendered 
greater services in promoting and even compelling a new study of 
the New Testament and the first two centuries. 
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A second point is the character of the quotations made by 
Justin Martyr, from what he calls the Apostles’ Memoirs. Justin 
suffered martyrdom in the year 166. It is maintained by some 
that in his days the Church had no such books as the present Gos- 
pel, and that the set she then had were completely displaced within 
the next century. And this in a Church which held no general 
synods, which was scattered over every country from beyond the 
Tigris to the Frith of Forth, and which, as found a century later, 
agreed substantially as to the Canon of the New Testament! It 
must be conceded that the quotations in Justin are at first sight 
puzzling. Prof Abbott discusses them in detail, and finds parallels 
for their inaccuracy in other fathers of a later date, in the English 
Prayer book and in Jeremy Taylor. But they are in sharp contrast 
to the quotations Justin makes from the Septuagint version of the 
Old Testament. How could they have been so inaccurate if Justin 
had our Gospels before him? On this point Prof. Abbott does not 
satisfy us. His argument is all right in detail, but the whole im- 
pression is not good. We think he has overlooked a circumstance, 
which explains the discrepancies in question. ustin had not our 
Gospels before him,nor any other. We owned a Septuagint, but he 
quoted the New Testament from memory. The New Testament 
in his day was a Church book. It was in the possession of the clergy 
of the Church. It was published only through the readings in the 
churches. A layman would as soon have thought of owning a 
communion service, as of owning a New Testament. Lessing 
proved this in his controversy with Goetze and with Walch during 
last century, He showed that in the Primitive Church the New 
Testament held no such placeas in his own days. He pointed out, 
that in the first of Diocletian’s decrees for the persecution of the 
Church, he commanded the clergy only to surrender the sacred 
books of the Christians, that they might be destroyed publicly. 
An old account says Diocletian and the pagans sought wt Libros 
deificos extorquerent de manibus episcoporum et presbyterorum. 
Lessing might also have appealed to the universal feeling in anti- 
quity in regard to sacred books. The Sibylline books in Rome 
were opened only when some great calamity called for special ex- - 
piations and then by the priests. The Zora was kept in the sanc- 
tuary of the Jewish synagogue. The Vedas were long shut up from 
the prying eyes of European scholars; and the exclusion of the 
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Bible from the Government schools of India is regarded by the 
natives as prompted bya similar jealousy. Only Christians and 
Jews of a later day, and Mohammedans have spread their revealed 
books freely before the common people. 

Now, Fustin was a layman. He held no ecclesiastical offices of 
any kind. He had no access to the sacred books, except through 
hearing them read in the churches. His acquaintance with them 
in such a manner gives no guarantee that his quotations agree with 
the texts, from which he professes to quote. From Justin’s testi- 
mony we cannot draw any certain inference as to what books were 
recognized as canonical in his days. The case which has been based 
on his inaccuracies, falls to the ground. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Poems. By Edwin Arnold, Author of “The Light of Asia, 
Pp. 246. 12mo. Boston: Roberts Bros. 


Mr. Arnold has already created a public for himself, by the single 
masterpiece whose praise has been on all lips for a year past, He 
has excited a very natural desire for acquaintance with his other 
poetical works, and this wish his Boston publishers have met by a 
collection of his earlier pieces. The chief of these is his transla- 
tion of the Geta Govinda, which he published some years ago un- 
der the title, Ze /ndian Song of Songs. Unlike the more famous 
poem on Buddha, this is actually a translation, and not an imita- 
tion, of an Oriental poem. As such, it will excite still greater 
curiosity, but it will not confer so much pleasure as the other. 
Real Indian poetry, after all, like most Oriental poetry, palls on Oc- 
cidental readers. The Psalms, Job, and other Prophets are the 
only exceptions. Who, from any purely literary motive, reads the 
Hebrew “ Song of Songs,” or cares for the expositions, Jewish and 
Christian, which have converted its tale of passionate love into a 
religious allegory ? So with the poetry of the Moslem East. Not 
even Riickert’s superb mastery of the forms of verse have made 
his translations half so popular as Bodenstedt’s J&rza Shaffy, 
which is confessly an imitation, not a reproduction, of Persian 
poetry. Oriental poetry, like Oriental music, has a gamut quite 
different from that of the West, and its most admired strains are 
apt to sound as discords in our ears, unless they have been freely 
adapted by some western master. Let us not be understood to 
discourage any reader from attempting the perusal of the verses 
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in which Jayadeva, a poet of the twelfth century of our era, has 
depicted a soul first enslaved by the pleasures of sense, and then 
won from that slavery by the charm of spiritual beauty. Mr. 
Arnold has made these verses not onlyaccessible but charming. 
He has executed a difficult task with unequalled skill and a rare 
discretion. The reader will find the poem at once interesting and 
instructive, if not so edifying as Javadeva meant it to be. But he 
will rise from its study with no such rapture as he felt at the con- 
clusion of “ The Great Renunciation.” Not that this is not a poem 
equally as great, perhaps greater. But simply that it is more gen- 
uinely Oriental in form, structure and substance. 

The other poems in the book are divided in the main between 
Oriental and Classic subjects. That called “ The Rajpoot’s Wife” 
we think the finest of the former class. The classic poems are all 
from the author’s works on the Greek Poets, a book now superseded 
by that of Mr. J. A. Symonds, so far as its history and criticism 
go, but notable for some fine specimens of versification. The best 
in our opinion is also the largest—the Hero and Leander of Museus 
—that fine puzzle of the critics, claiming antiquity by the purity 
of its language and the pure heathenism of its atmosphere, and 
yet full of subtle, modern and subjective traits which seem to be- 
tray a late origin. 


Tue Princess EvizABpetH; A Lyric Drama. By Francis H. Wil- 
liams. Pp. 212, 12mo. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. 

Mr. Williams seems to court comparison with Mr. Tennyson’s 
Queen Mary by the selection of his subject, and by his treatment 
of it. He has, we think, been more happy than Mr. Tennyson in 
catching the tone and even the vocabulary of our Elizabethan 
drama. And yet we fear he has not yet caught the popular ear. 
His play is too long for a good drama; his exposition of his plot 
not always clear enough. Shakespeare, for instance, always makes 
the opening lines of a drama a virtual though not a formal expla- 
nation of the situation. But through page after page of Mr. Wil- 
liams, we find ourselves wondering what all this coil is about. 

The chief impression we gather from Mr. Williams’s work is the 
presence of grace and skill rather than power. It is a drama 
which will find friends in the closet, but not make a mark in the 
great world. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN BisLE Revision. By Members of the American 
Revision Committee. Pp. 192, 12mo. New York: 42 & 44 
Bible House. 


The new dress which our English Bible is to put on is a matter 
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of literary no less than of religious interest. As such it has more 
than once been discussed in the pages of this magazine. 


The necessity for such a revision has been stated repeatedly by 
the ablest of English Biblicists. But it was an excellent idea to 
present these once again ina series of articles by the American 
scholars actually engaged in the revision, so as to give us a fore- 
taste of what their work will be when finally laid before the public, 
and thereby to allay apprehensions and conciliate opposition of 
sects. The first paper which follows Dr. Schaff’s “ Introductory 
Statement,” is eminently calculated to conciliate opposition from 
conservative quarters. It shows the continuity which exists in the 
English Bibles. The authorized version was no Melchizedek in 
English literature. Its descent is traceable from Tyndale and Cov- 
erdale, through all the late versions, and through Tyndale from 
Luther. And to attempt such a revision as will bring the book up 
to the level of our best scholarship is simply to follow the example 
of its authors and their predecessors, the Protestant Reformers. 
They were content with no version which was not the best that 
could be made, and most faithful reproduction of the sense of the 
original text. Although the Bible had far less hold upon men and 
upon society in their days than it has now, they were not deterred, 
by any fear of weakening its influence, from a repeated revision of 
the English text. 


Other papers there are by Dr. G. Emlen Hare, on “The Cur- 
rent Version and Present Needs ;” on “Inaccuracies of the A. V. of 
the O. T.;” on “The New Testament Text,” by Ezra Abbott; on 
«“ The Revision of the Scriptures and Church Authority,” by Bishop 
Lee of Delaware; “On Archaisms in the English Bible,” by Dr. 
Crosby, of New York; and by fifteen other authors on topics of 
equal interest. 


We do not observe anywhere a notice of the authorized revision 
of the authorized version in Commonwealth times. Some very 
notable scholars, such as Cudworth, were engaged in it, but it was 
never completed. Professor Masson gives the facts in his Life of 
Milton. If there are any records remaining of what they did do, 
they would be worth publishing. Neither do we find any reference 
to the revision of Luther’s German version begun some years ago, 
but now unhappily suspended. The Book of Genesis in the revised 
text is before us, as the German revisers agreed to print each por- 
tion separately, as soon as they had finished it, with explanatory 
notes in justification of their alterations. For these notes the 
editor of each portion—in this case Dr. Riehm—is alone responsi- 
ble. This method of publication, we venture to think, is much 
better than that adopted by the authors of the English revision. 
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Hints FOR HoME READING; a series of chapters on books, and their 
use. By Charles Dudley Warner, M. F. Sweetser, F. B. Perkins, 
Cyrus Hamlin, Hamilton W. Mabie, Edward Everett Hale, 
Joseph Cook, Henry Ward Beecher and Lyman Abbott. Edited 
with an Introduction, by Lyman Abbott. With which is in- 
cluded a new and revised edition of “Suggestions for Libra- 
ries,’ by George Palmer Putnam, together with priced lists of 
suggested selections of 500, 1,000 and 2000 volumes of the most 
desirable and important books. Pp. 147,12 mo. New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


There’s a title page for you! For those who do not wish to 
wander into the world of books without a guide-book, this may 
answer as well as any other. We know of no better, unless it be 
Dr. Porter’s Books and Reading, which has the advantage of being 
a continuous discussion, instead of a series of papers, by as many 
persons writing independently of each other, and often overlapping. 
While this book is much the brighter and the more readable of the 
two, we may be permitted to doubt the capacity of this group 
of well-meaning and intelligent writers to give advice on the sub- 
ject which will be even generally useful. We fear they have scant 
notions of the average obtuseness of the American householder. 
Their book will suit a certain class of bright people, with strong 
mental digestions. But book-buying and book reading is like court- 
ing; it isa branch of life in which every man has to be original, 
and to strike out for himself. 

Mr. Putnam’s lists we think far less useful than they might be 
made. On what principle Capt. Marryat’s and Miss Warner’s 
novels should both find place in a 500 volume library we fail to 
understand, or why any one at this date should recommend Mos- 
heim’s Church History for family reading. Nor is Mr. Putnam 
always accurate. For instance, he recommends Guizot’s History 
of Civilization in Europe, in four volumes. Nor is Prof. Seely, the 
author of the new biography of E. M. Arnot, for which he wrote a 
preface. W.R. Alger has written no History of Belief in Future 
Life. Nor has J. C. Shairp written any work on Culture and Lit- 
erature. We have never read the Canéerbury Tales of the Misses 
Lee, but our impression is that they are not “from Chaucer.” 


THe GRANDIssIMES. By G. W. Cable. New York: Scribner & Co. 


It has always been our opinion that American history furnished 
as many picturesque situations for the historical novelist as that of 
any country in the world, and that these had not come to be re- 
cognized in the true light simply because carent vate sacro. Mr. 
Cable takes as his subject the condition of Louisiana society at the 
time of its annexation to the Union, and he has given the public 
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what we regard as the most important American novel of the 
year. He studies old Louisiana with a cordial interest, feeling in 
every pulse with its Creole people, and yet always bringing their 
narrow and imperfect judgment of things to the test of a higher 
standard, indeed, of the very highest. 


The real hero of the story is a young Northerner of German 
blood, who loses all his family by the yellow jack,:and is thus left 
alone ina strange city. He opens a drug store, makes friends 
among the Creoles, who regard him as almost one of themselves, 
but manages to impress upon several of them the principles of 
justice and mercy, which their system of cast and exclusiveness 
ignores. He secures justice in this way to two helpless but high- 
born Creole women, one of whom he marries, while the other mar- 
ries the young Creole why has done them tardy justice. 

The old state of things in Louisiana has passed away. The 
Creoles are now reconciled to their position. They no longer take 
the initiative in public affairs, and none of the violence and wrong 
which have disgraced the name of the State in our days can be 
charged to their account. But Mr. Cable has done well to fix the 
outlines of the old state of society upon his canvass, before they 
pass into oblivion. 

A curious chapter of the book is that describing the voudou 
magic, by which a quadroon seeks to inflict vengeance on a white 
man who has wronged her. This, however, is not a thing of the 
past. Voudou is practiced by many of the more intelligent and 
cunning of the colored race, and not only the blacks themselves, 
but many of the whites as well, entertain the most lively fear of 
its dark powers. 

THE OBELISK AND FREEMASONRY, according to the discoveries of 
Belzoni and Commander Gorringe. Also Egyptian symbols, 
compared with those discovered in American Mounds. By 
John A. Weisse, M. D,, Author of « Origin, Progress, and Des- 
tiny of the English Language and Literature.” White, colored 
and plain illustrations. The Hieroglyphics of the American 
and English Obelisks, and Translations into English by Dr. S. 
Birch. Pp. 178, 8vo. New York: J. W. Bouton. 1880. 


Discoveries made bya French Abbé in the archives of the 
University of Strasburg about the end of last century, disclosed 
the historic origin of the Masonic order, as a medizval trade-guild 
founded in the thirteenth century. Subsequent investigations into 
the character of these guilds showed that the many peculiarities 
of the order were marks which it had in common with other guilds 
of the same character. Masonic authors, such as Fliigel, Stein- 
brenner & Fert, have followed up these indications, and have given 
us an authentic account of the Order’s history. 
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But alongside this historic literature of the order, there has long 
been growing an apocryphal and aderglaude-ish literature, which 
seeks to connect it with whatever is mysterious and enigmatical in 
ancient and medizval history. The first form of this was suggested 
by the constant reference to Biblical facts and traditions, which the 
medizval masons like other guilds of the sort, constantly em- 
ployed, and which were handed down in the traditions of the order. 
Hence the myth of a great secret society founded by Adam, or by 
Noah, or by Kings Solomon and Hiram at the building of the 
temple, and handed on to our own time. By some, again, the 
Knights Templars were proclaimed as a branch of this great society, 
and it was claimed that Masonry perpetuated that order, hence the 
addition of Temple Masonry to the older ritual of the craft. The 
French Masons, being less Biblical than the English, preferred to 
connect the order with the Greek and Egyptian mysteries, and 
cast ridicule on Hiram and Solomon. Our author seems to be 
most catholic in his his historical affiliations of his order. Nothing 
comes amiss to him. He carries the order back to India as well as 
Egypt. He reproduces the exploded accounts of Masonry in An- 
glo-Saxon England. He degrades the organization of the Masonic 
guild in 1275 intoa mere convention of existing lodges. He claims 
as Masons the Rosicrucians, an order which existed nowhere out- 
side the fertile brain of J. Valentine Andrae, (1616), and especially 
he labors to show that Masonry existed in Egypt, that the mural 
paintings of the Rhine valley disclose the ritual of initiation, and 
that the obelisk recently sent overasa gift to the American people, 
but kindly appropriated by the city of New York, is quite a monu- 
ment of the craft as it once was. We can commend his book 
to such as are easy of belief and fond of mysteries. 
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